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Notes of the Week 


One only question has absorbed the whole 
political attention of this country for the past week. 
But if the debts to the United 


States of her ex-Allies form an 
Problem overwhelming single question, that 


question is so complicated by 
internal ramifications that it is hard to say at any 
moment where is its beginning and where its end. 
The effects of its reaction are startling : no one dare 
say where they will stop. Among the first has been 
the destruction of M. Herriot’s government in 
France, which now is in the throes of a political 
crisis of exceptional difficulty. 


It is distressing to have to recognise that this 
particular applecart was upset through a British 
blunder. M. Herriot has worked like a Trojan to 
maintain a common line of action with Great 
Britain and bring his country to swallow the pill, 
extremely distasteful to the French, of paying the 
instalment due to America under their debt funding 
agreement despite Washington’s refusal to post- 
pone its exaction. That remarkable feat—as all 


who know French temper on the point must admit 
it to be—was on the point of being accomplished, 
when what must the British government do but 
telegraph to Washington on Sunday a note which 
was to have been considered at a Cabinet meeting 
on Monday, that note containing the reservations 
on which we proposed ourselves to pay. This gave 
the American administration time to cable its 
rejection of the reservations, which totally dished 
M. Herriot’s carefully laid plans. 
* 
Thus America has broken the common front, 
laboriously and too tardily constructed between 
Great Britain and France on the 
Our Faults matter of the debts, which it has 
Our Aims _ been the aim of our Foreign Office 
to build up. The fault would 
appear to lie with the Treasury, which has almost 
usurped a power of independent action, neglecting 
diplomatic sources of information; and making it- 
sell really responsible for Notes characterised by 
scandalous contradictions and an unseemly hurry 
of midnight despatch. 
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The object of this country, and also of the 
Fiench, is to obtain the substitution for the funding 
agreements heretofore in force of an agreement 
whereby a capital sum should be paid to the United 
States in lieu of the present crushing annuities. 
Such a capital sum would be raised by an inter- 
national loan, and in view of known market con- 
ditions it is clear that interest payable on it would 
be very much less than the payments under the 
funding agreements. Both countries take their 
stand upon the undeniable fact that the Hoover 
moratorium, virtually forced upon the world in the 
interest of American private lenders of money to 
Germany, changed the whole circumstances in 
which the funding agreements were made. The 
only substantial difference in the position of the 


two countries is that France says so more clearly 


and definitely than ourselves. 


“France now refuses to pay. Belgium refuses to 
pay. We pay with unilateral reservations tanta- 
mount to a notice of default should the United 
States refuse to come to an acceptable arrangement 
between this and June next. If it be asked why it 
is better to give such notice of default rather than 
to default straight off, the answer is that notice of 
default six months hence is probably the only fact 
strong enough to give American opinion a 
sufficient shake-up to give reasonable hope of an 
amicable settlement being reached. It may even 
prove that the French default now, although it is 
not what we wanted, may prove a weapon in our 
hands as pointing most clearly to the American 
creditor what will happen next year if he refuses 
to come to equitable terms. 


* 


Already the ‘‘ common citizen ’’ of America, and 
the common Congressman, is in high fury at what 
he calls‘on the part of France ‘‘ the 
most ungrateful act in the career 

of any nation in the world.”” That 
common person still thinks he won 

the war, still thinks that ‘‘ Europe ’’ has cause to 
‘feel deep gratitude to him. At least he did till 
yesterday. Now, teste that excellent paper the 
New York Times, he is beginning to wake up to 
the fact that he is on the way to be the most un- 
popular person in the whole world. Given the 
shock of Europe’s partial refusal to continue a 
series of payments under conditions broken by 
himself, perhaps this same common American 
citizen will realise in the course of six months, 
what is the fact, that his own disastrous meddling 
‘in European affairs since the war while refusing 


Fons 


to take responsibility for his actions is the main, 


and ‘almost the sole, cause of most of the trouble 

in the world to-day and, in particular, that his 
. failure to get payment of money owed him comes 
‘directly from his making it-impossible for his 
creditors to pay. 


If it is quite impossible to be satisfied with the 
conduct by the Foreign Office of our disputes with 
» Persia and Moscow, whose fault jg 

The Cheek that? Without “‘boss”’ phrases o 
— circumlocution the facts are these, 

(1) Persia is a two-penny-half. 

penny state, of ancient culture, modern poverty, 
complete weakness and lately assumed dictator. 
ship (for Riza Khan is your true usurper), which 
counts for nothing among great nations and 
imagines vain things about itself. Persia has 
cancelled, tout court, its concession to the Anglo. 
Persian Oil Company, in which our Government 
has a large share-holding. It has, moreover, 
replied to the British Government’s notes of 
warning with impudent effrontery and denied 
(probably illegally) our right to refer the dispute to 
the Hague Court. (2) Moscow in reply to our pro. 
test has dissociated itself from its official organ 
the Isvestia and, with impudent effrontery, pre 
tended that this is the organ of the Third Inter. 
national over which Moscow has no control. In 
the kindness of its heart, however, Moscow has 
pleaded with the Editor of the Isvestia, who has 
been gracious enough to realise that a corres 
pondent had misinformed him and that the charges 
which he had brought against our Foreign 
Secretary and Foreign Office were unfounded and 


regrettable. 


* * 
* 


‘‘In these circumstances’’ (the Isvestia- 
Moscow circumstances) ‘‘ the Government ”— 
according to Mr. Eden in the 
House of Commons—“‘ regard the 
matter as closed.’’ Cheers and 
laughter greeted this statement. 
They will also, no doubt, greet any further state 
ment which the Government may make about the 
Persian impudence. We have no power of our 
selves to help ourselves. We are so poor a thing, 
swaddled in pacts, choked by declarations, unable, 
unwilling, fearful to move hand or foot, gunboats, 
fleets, or troops, that any urchin of the bazaars 
may spit in our face and cast a stone at us. Butif 
the plain man -feels humiliated and ashamed, 
if he blames Cabinet and Foreign Office for these 
open paradings of our descent to the influence ofa 
third rate Power, if he foresees catastrophe to our 
trade as a consequence of the loss of our prestige, 
it is not on him that blame should be cast. 


* * 
* 


More power to the pen of the Rector of Bulvan, 
in Essex, who has cursed ‘‘ stunt ’’ services 
roundly in his parish’ magazine 
“When I go to Church” he 
hee writes—and he has to go pretty 
often—‘‘ I want:to feel that I have 

left business, pleasure, and sports behind, ané 
come into the presence of my God.’’ That is, 
course, the only sense or object in going to Chureb 
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For our part, we dislike the ‘‘ stunt ’’ service and 
the self-advertising parson as much as, and for the 
game reasons as, we dislike mob hysteria and 
vulgar displays of emotional sensation. They are 
4 public nuisance when used as adulation of a 
mountebank or vagabond. They are a mockery of 
real religion and a pandering to perverted taste 
when they are applied to the relationship between 
God and man. Or so we think. 


Be Dimned to you ! 

[The death of a postman has been attributed to 
the fact that a motorist dimmed his headlights 
on passing a lorry. ] 

“Il be damned if I dim,’’ said the hog on theroad ; 

Other traffic was nothing to him. 


And now the poor gentle, who honours the code, 
Repeats ‘* I’ll be damned if I dim.”’ 


“Un inglese italianizzato é il diavolo incarnato.”’ 
Icis sad that for centuries the Italianised English- 
man has had to face this accusation 
of being the devil incarnate; for 
so many of us are forced to feel 
that Italy is our second fatherland. 
There was one reproach against Italy, which all 
English lovers of that country and its people found 
it singularly hard to meet—the massacre of small 
birds, As time went on, that reproach grew and 
grew; for the diminishing numbers of some of the 
best beloved migrants to this country were 
attributed to Italian gun and snare. 


“Smale 


Fowles” 


‘hank Heavens, Signor Mussolini is a lover of 
birds, From the rise of Fascism, regulations were 
imposed to protect the ‘‘ smale fowles that maken 
melodye.’’ Now the Duce has proclaimed Capri 
an inviolable sanctuary for the feathered kind, the 
birds which pass in thousands on their mysterious 
quest for the Sun. All honour to Dr. Axel Munthe 
who seems to have drawn the Duce’s attention to 
the sad case of the weary birds that seek for rest 
in Capri, in his admirable ‘‘Story of San Michele.”’ 
Lord Howard of Penrith quotes in a letter to the 
Times a fine phrase from Dr. Munthe’s letter to 
Mussolini. ‘‘ He could not have entrusted to more 
eloquent collaborators than to these thousands ard 
thousands of missionaries of the sky the 
propaganda abroad for the sacred cause he 
personifies.’’ 


The pattens of bright gold that spangle each 
scene in The Merchant of Venice shine now in the 
fog of the Waterloo Road, as they 

In - must wherever that superlative 
ao. fantasy is played. The Old Vic 
scores a great popular triumph; 

yet it would be a flatterer’s part to suggest that 
the latest. production is on the same level of serious 


interest as those of Macbeth or Cymbeline. Why 
is this ? It seems strange that a work better known 
to actors as well as to audience, more plain sailing, 
less titanic (at all events than Macbeth), should 
come out less well from the limited resources of 
our only classical theatre. Partly, doubtless, the 
reason is that high comedy always demands higher 
technique than the expression of dramatic emotion. 
Partly also to excessive ambition in casting and 
to a slightly inaccurate angle in the production. 
Portia is far beyond the reach of Miss Peggy 
Ashcroft: in the scenes where mere girlishness 
does, she gets along fairly, but the big passages 
go for nothing and in particular the trial scene 
is hopelessly unbalanced by her want of power and 
experience. 

** 

This tells hardly on Mr. Malcolm Keen, whose 
Shylock is of fine mettle, skilful, sober, and virile, 
at moments electrified by his 
peculiar, sudden vigour. His 
speaking of the verse stands out 
so much from the rest—with the 
solitary exception of Mr. Harcourt Williams’ 
Aragon—as to be almost painful; his competence 
and intellect knock to pieces the show put up by 
beginners. In designing his fantastic costumes 
Mr. John Gielgud should have reflected that to 
carry them off very fine acting throughout was 
needed. As it is, they often look silly. 


** 
* 


Danger 


The somewhat vague and ambiguous will of 
Alfred Nobel—that brilliant Swedish inventor, 
millionaire and neurasthenic— 
directed that five equal annual 
prizes be distributed ‘‘ to persons 
who shall have contributed most 
materially to benefit mankind during the year im- 
mediately preceding.” 


Nobel 
Prizes 


These prizes are awarded for literature, chem- 
istry, physics, medicine or biology, and peace! 
The latter is in the hands of Norwegian, the others 
in the hands of Swedish electors who have to decide 
on suitable candidates irrespective of nationality. 


Characteristically enough there is seldom any 
competition for the peace prizes and time and 
again none has been allotted. It will hardly cause 
much surprise that there was no peace prize this 
year. But the other prizes always excite a great 
deal of national rivalry and jealousy, and none 
more than the one for literature. 


Here almost every award has met with the 
severest criticism. It is indeed difficult to see what 
the judges are guided by for some of their.selections 
are hard to justify. Some admittedly second rate 
writers and poets from different countries have been 
given the prize, while such giants as Tolstoy, 
Chekhov, Ibsen and Strindberg, all of whom were 
alive when the distributions began, never got any- 
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thing. For years Thomas Hardy was the English 
candidate, and he never got it. Only five British 
authors have received the prize, of whom two are 
Irish and one an Indian. Rudyard Kipling got it 
in 1907; in 1913 it was awarded to Rabindranath 
Tagore; in 1923 to William Butler Yeats, in 1925 
to George Bernard Shaw and finally this year to 
John Galsworthy. 


It is, of course, much more difficult to challenge 
the awards for science. On the whole Germany has 
had the lion’s share of all the Nobel prizes. But 
this year Great Britain has scored heavily, having 
snatched the awards for literature, medicine, and 
physiology. Although it is always underlined that 
no political considerations guide these awards, 
it may be said that the great ceremony which took 
place in Stockholm on December 10th (Nobel's 
death day, when the distribution is always made) 
was yet another mark of Anglo-Swedish ‘“ rap- 
prochement "’ which is undoubtedly progressing. 

* * 
* 


The Christmas Exhibition of drawings and en- 
gravings at the Leger Gallery contains several 
very interesting things. Epstein 
has two extraordinarly virile 
drawings in water-colour of a 
brown model, drawn from above 
and making very arresting patterns. Ginner’s 
water-colours are charming as ever with their dry, 
prim, decorative stitchery of pen-line applied over 
au water-colour basis. Charming too is the draw- 
ing of W. Gaunt, a dull painter and a heavy 
pontifical critic, whose work here reveals a rare 
and unsuspected sense of humour. Loose pen and 
colour affairs, spontaneous, slight, but absolutely 
complete and full of insight—these are first-rate 
humorous drawings. 


Virile 
Drawings 


But the most interesting things in the show are 
the pen drawings of Stanley and Gilbert Spencer. 
Neither have the slightest knowledge of any of the 
tricks of commercial line-drawing. They are 
astonishingly innocent and inept in their use of 
line; yet so great are their gifts of pattern, so 
pure and personal their sentiment and so intimate 
their feeling for English country things that their 
very lack of technical accomplishment seems a 
virtue. 

* 
* 

Stanley Spencer’s election to the associateship 
of the Royal Academy will give great satisfaction 

to all who admire his work. Though 

Without Roger Fry has called his land- 

Rival scapes ‘‘ undistinguished charts,”’ 
finest living landscapists. 


we suggest that he is one of our 

As a mural-painter he 

has no rival in England to day. _ His colossal 
** Resurrection ’’ at the ‘Late Gallery is one of the 

_ Most original and inspired paintings of recent 
times, thoroughly English in its lyricism and its 


literary or illustrative character, and Pp 
Raphaelite in its painstaking design and ‘‘exquisite 
regard for common things.” 


At the Chapel which he has decorated with 
murals in the hamlet of Burghclere in Berkshire 
is an even larger and more impressive ‘‘Resurteg. 
tion ’’—not this time in an English country chureh. 
yard but in a soldier’s cemetery at Salonica, This 
impressive composition and the many smaller ones 
which accompany it form a set of decorations 
unique in spirit, and, in completeness of execution 
and sustained inspiration, surely never excelled 


in this country. 


* * 
* 


A Craven Scholarship at Oxford has just been 
won for the first time by a woman—Miss Barbara 
Flower, scholar of Lady Margare 
The Writing Hall, and the daughter of Mr, 
> all Robin Flower, Deputy Keeper of 
Manuscripts at the British Mv 
seum. Only a few weeks ago the newspapers were 
announcing the singular failure of women to pass 
the examinations for the higher branches of the 
Civil Service. What is to be made of that contra 
diction? The real explanation is the simplest. 


Women have been competing for men since the 
world began, but they have been competing agains! 
men for only, comparatively, a few years. An 
other age or two of practice and they will be as 
adept in the one art as inthe other. Meanwhile the 
occasional exception only goes to prove a possible 
rule of the future. Nevertheless we congratulate 


Miss Flower. 


* * 
* 


Mercifully, as we think, the Ministry of Trans- 
port has stuck to amber. We shall still havea 
warning and a breathing space, in 
approaching signal lights, before 
we must either ‘‘ go ’’ or ‘* stop” 
and the screeching of our brakes, 
with the damage to our tyres, may be reserved for 
the saving of a reckless pedestrian’s life. But 
what is still difficult to understand is why a fool 
experiment should have been made at all in cutting 
out the amber lights and why a week’s experienc 
was not enough to convince even a mandarin d 
its folly. The experiment must have cost some 
money and created some confusion, as well as Ut 
certainty. Confound the Ministry and most of its 
Transports ! 


Arcades 
Amber 


** 

In a case brought to our notice—and in how 
many others quite unknown to us ?—the Bank 
England, in repaying a holder d 
E. War Loan, directed their envelop 
= containing what was at least a col 
rs siderable draft to the wrong nuit 
ber of a street, although the registered address was 
perfectly correct. A mere trifle in the way of ert, 
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one of the inevitable failures of the human machine, 
an exception to prove the rule of efficiency—all 
this, very likely. But an error by the Bank of 
England which, by the mouth of its Governor, 
assumes so Often a papal infallibility and a sort of 

tolic succession. Perhaps part of the mess 
that we are in— 


* * 
* 


One wonders sometimes what is or was the: best 
story of public school life. Probably a story of 
Dr. Keats, one of Eton’s most 
Working famous or notorious headmasters, 
om and the announcement (of what 
possible interest to the outside 
world?) that 185 boys have been confirmed in Eton 
Chapel is an obvious reminder of it. To Keats 
one day was handed by the preposter (if there 
were preposters in his day) a long list of names. 
He glanced at it and announced his intention of 
flogging them one by one, beginning in chambers 
next morning. Protestations and explanations 
were waved away and a ceremony very customary 
with Keats was duly begun. It was only when a 
tired arm made a rest pause necessary that he was 
compelled to understand that he was working his 
way through all the candidates for confirmation. 
And, after all, there have doubtless been worse 
preparations for this solemn moment. Perhaps 
those who were swished lived to possess spiritual 
graces more potent than the airs of those who were 
reprieved. 


** 
* 


One aspect of the law and its practice is worth a 
note of warning. Again and again we hear of 
similar cases in which the salutary 
Ut law of libel is made the handmaid 
Videan of a kind of blackmail. Certain 
firms of solicitors exist notoriously 
for the chief purpose of discovering possible libels 
in print and egging on their ‘‘ clients ’’ to seek 
damages for fantastic wrongs. There is always a 
judge to estimate the real injury done to the client 
who would never have imagined that his reputation 
had been smirched or his interests injured if the 
Solicitors, quite unknown to him, had not pointed 
out to him the chance of squeezing money out of 
some really innocent offender. But there are also 
juries who delight in damages. The business, for 
such it is, has a great likeness to the discovery of 
possible damages for accidental injury. In each 
case the law is abused. 


We do not know whether a remedy can be ap- 
plied, but the unsavoury business is so carefully 
exploited that the Master of the Rolls or the Law 
Officers or the Law Society or whoever has 


sont in the matter would do well to examine the 
acts. 


A JOINT AFFAIR 
By W. Hopcson BuRNEt 


[Following their individual successes with 
** Sweeney Agonistes ’’ and ‘‘ Two Tales of Shem 
and Shaun,”’ Mr. T. S. Eliot and Mr. James Joyce 
decided to collaborate and to produce a melo- 
dramatic fragment called ‘‘ SWEENEY’S 
SHEMI-SHAUNTIES.” They are here dis- 
covered busily engaged on the Prologue. | 


E.iot.—‘‘ Well, Joyce, as I understand it, the 
idea is that I start off with a bit of verse and 
you follow with a chunk of prose, and so on 
alternately. Is that it?” 

Joyce.—' Yes, that’s the idea. Fire away.”’ 

Right. Off we go—”’ 


SONG 


In a nice little, white little, tight little egg 
There’s nothing at all but three things, 
There’s yoke and there’s white, 
And there’s shell in the egg, 
There’s shell 
There’s white 
yoke 
n 


The 


crescendo 


Egg 
In the egg, in the EGG, EGG, EGG. 


Joyce.—That’s farflane to tinwiddies ! But in whilk 
of its gamport ? Spey pruth of the lumkins and 
sing us a spokey thingumbob. Murmel mea 
suttermat of the parratime gustings, for I 
titfortattle the cafetorial spanglets between you 
and me and the siggthanes. Let’s have a 
jiggityphips and no blood-currishing con- 
foundyou likems ! 

Evior. 

SONG 


I gotta sing for I can’t help it, 
I gotta sing when I wanta sing, 
I gotta sing for I can’t help it. 
Any old words, 

Any old tune, 

Any old where, 

For that’s what life is. 

And I’ve had enough of it, 
That’s what life is. 

And I’ve had enough of it. 

I keep on saying the same old thing, 
But I can’t help it, I gotta sing. 
I never liked hard boiled eggs. 

Joyce.—O Shee! I give tandsel to that. That’s a 
pogwollaper of a sweeshauntie alphabewtifully 
confermented. Where’s my pocketankercher ? 
I am honnibelly cophetuoised by such an eider- 
ful carstoutment and the fillstacs of my 


athelkieth are umproperly excorigasted. 
* * * 


They pause for breath. Eliot, gently removing 

some straws from Joyce’s hair, looks up doubt- 

ully— 

ae say Joyce do you think the public 
will really swallow this? ”’ 

Joyce.—‘‘ Of course they will! Why not? ”’ 

Etror.—‘‘ Well, I—I just wondered. Did you see 
that last week in the Saturday Review they 
said that you must be mad and I ought to be 
ashamed of myself? ”’ 

Joyce.—I tell you the public will swallow anything. 
Let’s get on with it. D——n the Saturday 


Review. [They get on with it.] 
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The Art of the Film 


By Sidney Dark 


O man interested in his own time can fail to 
be interested in the cinema. It is the one 
invention of an age of bewildering and, 

from my point of view, most unnecessary inven- 
tion (for I was born a medizvalist and I loathe the 
majority of modern contraptions) which suggests 
the possibility of a new art. 

The great majority of film plays are stupid, 
vulgar and devastatingly boring. Hollywood and 
‘“* sex appeal ’’ together are demoralising to the 
ingenuous and intolerable to persons with any in- 
telligible experience and a glimmer of imagina- 
tion. But the film is escaping from the incredible 
magnates of Hollywood. And in-such film plays 
as the work of M. René Clair there is the begin- 
ning of an art which is entirely different from the 
art of the theatre. . 

The proof of this assertion is the fact that the 
film versions of stage plays are always unsatisfac- 
tory, just as the dramatisation of novels is nearly 
always unsatisfactory. The art of the film is as 
different from the art of the theatre as the art of 
the dramatist is from the art of the novelist. . This 
essential and most interesting difference is evident 
in the film presentation of ‘‘ Madchen in Uniform”’ 
and the play, now being acted at the Duchess 
Theatre. Both derive from a novel. Both are 
the work of the same sensitive artist. 

I am not in the least concerned with the Freu- 
dian emphasis on the theme. Everybody knows 
that the school-girl quite commonly acquires a 
romantic attachment for some favourite mistress. 
The attachment is almost always evanescent. It 
is ridiculous and, to me, disgusting to gloat over 
its possible physiological suggestion. 


The Main Motif 


A young, sensitive and very lonely girl conceives 
a deep, admiring love for an older woman and 
when, through her own naughtiness, she is shut 
away from the woman whom she loves, her heart 
is broken. That may seem mere exaggerated sen- 
timentality to the disillusioned, but there is 
nothing that the grown-up and over-grown-up 
understand so little as the poignant sorrow of the 
child. 

This is the main motif of the play and film. A 
secondary and more local motif is the effect on 
adolescent character of a school with a discipline 
based on the ideals of Prussian militarism. 

Let it be said, at the beginning, that the telling 
of the story through the means of both mediums 
is restrained, imaginative and ingenious. The 
comparative effect on the mind of the onlooker 
depends on his individual qualities, and I was sur- 
prised and, I confess, a little disappointed that I 
was more moved by the film than by the play. 

In the play there is a greater demand on the 
imagination of the spectator. In the film you see 
a_large school with its two or three hundred girls 
and its extensive buildings. In the play there are 
a score or so girls and a stage no larger than a 


class room. In the film, too, the ‘‘ idea ” of the 
school is made clear by the marching by of a com. 
pany of German soldiers followed by the similar} 
militarised ‘‘ walk out ’’ of the girls. All the 
‘*i’s”’ are dotted. All the ‘‘t’s’”’ are crossed, 
Nothing is left to be imagined. 

In the film you are shown the child attempti 
to kill herself, to be saved, at the last minute. Ap 
actual suicide would be too horrible to watch, |p 
the play the girl actually kills herself, of course 
** off’ stage. Here the play is the more actual 
and, in the circumstances, more true. 


A Greater Canvas 


The one part that was far better played in the 
film than in the play was that of the head mistress, 
and I believe that the effect on me, personally, was 
largely due to the film’s finale, the Prussian head 
mistress, the stoney idealist, walking down the 
Staircase and along the corridors, uncomfortably 
and unexpectedly moved by the attempted suicide, 
and wondering, for the first time, whether, after 
all, her faith was built upon a rock. 

Here is the chance of the film maker. He paints 
on a far more extended canvas than the dramatist, 
Here is his chance and his danger. Hollywood 
rejoices in motor races along miles of country 
roads, and even M. René Clair is continually 
tempted into redundant games of ‘“‘ follow my 
leader.’’ It is very tempting, when it is so easy 
to go to the ends of the earth, to go there for no 
artistic purpose. 

It is, therefore, clear that the development of the 
art of the film demands a large measure of restraint. 
In the most moving of his poems that tragic 
genius, the late T. W. H. Crosland, claimed that 
it might be said of him :— 

‘“‘ But there were many 

have sold 
And did not sell.’ 
And of the film producer, if he would be an artist, 
it must be said :— 
** And there are many things he might have 
done 
And did not do.”’ 

On the whole, I think that René Clair’s “Le 
Million ’’ is the most considerable contribution yet 
made to the art of the cinema (I ought to say that 
my experience is very limited), and I say this 
because he has used his medium to construct @ 
philosophic comedy which, in its qualities would 
have been quite impossible on the stage. “Lt 
Million ”’ is almost indeed a farce, but it is a fare 
written by a thinker. 

I regret that I have never seen any of the films 
produced. in Russia, but, if their art is comparable 
with the art of the utterly hateful anti-God postets 
which I. have seen (there is nothing so foolish # 
to under-estimate the capacity of one’s opponents) 
then Russia, with Germany and France, is suf 
gesting what the art of the film may become. . 

But what about England? 
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The Saturday Review 


T has long been clear that General von 
] Schleicher is the only real power in Germany. 
For a number of years this political general 
has been the maker and wrecker of minis- 
terial careers and even of governments, but he has 
always preferred to remain in the background. 
When he joined the Papen government, however, 
it seemed for a little while as if he were coming into 
the open, as if the Sphynx were going to speak. 
But he disappointed his followers and his op- 
ponents alike for he said little that was of any 
consequence, or would help to elucidate the ques- 
tion of what he really stood for and what he really 
wanted. Yet he said just enough to make every- 
body realise that the government was entirely in his 
hands, that without him and the Reichswehr he 
represents it could hardly have carried on at all. 
General von Schleicher therefore bears his full 
share of responsibility for the pathetic record of the 
Papen cabinet, which is still too vivid in every- 
body’s mind to require any comments. 


Democracy and Authority 


Despite this, President von Hindenburg parted 
with a “‘ heavy heart ” from the man who brought 
Germany within a hair’s breadth of civil war and 
appointed the dominating figure of that ill-fated 
cabinet to the Chancellorship. It is curious in the 
circumstances that General von Schleicher’s 
appointment should have been hailed as a 
victory of democracy, or parliamentarism, over 
the hated ‘‘ authority ’’ régime personified by 
his ex-colleague von Papen. Needless to say, it 
isnothing of the sort. Germany is no more likely 
to return to the ‘‘ Weimar system ’’ under the pre- 
sent chancellor than under anybody else. 

The liquidation of this system was begun by Dr. 
Briining and very nearly completed by him when 
he was overthrown by President von Hindenburg 
—not without General von Schleicher’s participa- 
tion. Dr. Briining’s successor tried to complete 
with a blow that which the former had been doing 
gradually. Herr von Papen’s abrupt manner re- 
sulted in the awakening of certain latent powers of 
opposition hitherto unsuspected by the German 
reactionaries. They had bitten off more then they 
could chew and very nearly choked themselves. 
That phase of the experiment had failed. It was 
essential to enter into a new one. And this new 
phase is Schleicher. 

If he, the supreme commander of Germany’s 
army, fails too, there is nobody left who can exer- 
cise any authority in that country. As a dictator 
“in Spe” his position was formidable. That is 
why he invariably preferred to avoid the limelight 
of politics. But his political gifts are reputed to be 
very considerable and he has shown himself an 
extremely clever manipulator. 

_ His cheerful personality and better understand- 
ing of certain fundamental political truths enable 

im to attract rather than to antagonise in the way 
Herr von Papen did, and he has repeatedly ex- 


The Schleicher Experiment — 


By George Soloveytchik 


pressed his sympathy with the ‘‘ underdog.’’ And 
his first steps have already resulted in bringing 
about a considerable appeasement in Germany's 
political life. True, there was a first class row and 
a free fight in the Reichstag. Yet a new dissolu- 
tion was avoided and the adjournment obtained— 
a distinct triumph as compared with the Papen 
record. The “ flirtation ’’ with the Nazis, really 
meant to bring about a split in their ranks, seems 
to be achieving the desired effect. 

Relations with Labour are less hostile than they 
were under Herr von Papen, and the economic 
position of Germany has actually improved a little 
of late. But it would be idle to suppose that the 
present German government will depart from the 
path of reaction even if it repeals some of the more 
irritating decrees promulgated by its predecessors. 
General von Schleicher will endeavour to obtain the 
support or at least the silent toleration of successive 
political parties—negotiating with them one day 
and fighting them the next, just as Briining and 
Papen did. 

Perhaps he may have better luck than his im- 
mediate predecessor, but should he fail to obtain 
this support he will also rule by means of presi- 
dential decrees and base his authority on that of 
President von Hindenburg. After all, the ultimate 
responsibility for Germany’s swing to the right 
rests with President von Hindenburg. If his new 
chancellor applies to him for yet another dissolu- 
tion of the ‘‘ unworkable ’’ Reichstag he will let 
him have it in exactly the same way he allowed 
Briining and Papen to rule without parliament. 


A Formidable Task 


But General von Schleicher towers high above 
the rest of Germany’s politicians, and is the only 
one with at least a chance of success. This may 
not be saying very much, but it is the best that 
can be said of the present position in Germany. 
The tasks facing him, both at home and abroad, 
are formidable. He will be furiously opposed by 
Nazis and Communists alike. 

Despite the apparent disruption of the Nazi 
movement Hitler is still a very great danger 
whether in opposition or as a supporter of the 
government. The work of international pacifica- 
tion and reconstruction is hardly made easier by 
the fact that both the President and the Chancellor 
of Germany are Generals. Was it not General 
von Schleicher who forced upon the world the 
question of Germany’s equality of armaments? 
How would he look as a leader of the German dele- 
gation at a disarmament conference ? 

As Chancellor of the German Republic (is 
Germany still a Republic, then?), as Minister for 
War and as Commissar for Prussia General von 
Schleicher holds a position of unique responsibility 
but also unique opportunity. The near future 
will show whether he is really the greatest states- 
man of modern Germany or whether he is merely 
an adroit wire-puller who has risen by intrigue to 
a position he is incapable of filling. - 
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Music and Musicians By Herbert Hughes 


OR musicians, orchestral music holds the field 
F at the moment against the usual hetero- 
geneous activities of the radio, the theatre, 
and the concert room. Sir Thomas Beecham drags 
the curious to Queen’s Hall to hear unfamiliar 
music by great and less great masters. Sir 
Hamilton Harty, with the inspiration and gallantry 
of a man leading a forlorn hope, struggles on 
against all sorts of adversities at the head of the 
L.S.O. Adrian Boult, entrenched within the 
powerful lines of the B.B.C., does nobly what he 
can and must, and stays put. 

Tchaikovsky’s miscalled ‘‘ Polish ’? Symphony 
was the chief museum piece produced by Beecham 
on Sunday. This is a very likeable, though not 
absolutely first-class work. 

It dates from 1875, when Tchaikovsky was thirty- 
five years old and had been going through a period 
of much creative activity. The common stock-pot 
of European music was, of course, available, and 
it would seem that he dipped into it more than once 
for material for this work. No doubt if one could 
listen to it with the ears of the middle seventies 
it would sound more fresh and original than it does 
to-day. To-day most of it appears to be com- 
pounded of the formulas of its period, its moments 
of excitement leaving us unmoved. The one 
movement that definitely survives is the unpre- 
tentious and completely charming second—Alla 
Tedesca in waltz rhythm. Programme-designers 
should boldly take this enchanting miniature out 
and away from its symphonic frame. 


Cesar Franck plays pretend 


At this same concert we had the seldom-heard 
second Piano Concerto of Mendelssohn (Op. 40) 
with Friedrich Wihrer as soloist, and César 
Franck’s Symphonic Poem, Le Chasseur Maudit. 
The Mendelssohn provided mild entertainment. 
The solo part could hardly have been better played 
than it was by the Viennese, but one felt, as one 
has often felt before, that the promised revival of 
interest in Mendelssohn is being indefinitely post- 
poned. The Franck work presented another phase 
of nineteenth-century art. If anybody were to 
write a work of this kind to-day he would be howled 
down at the first performance. Franck’s piety 
gave us Les Béatitudes ; presumably it was another 
angle of this piety that gave us Le Chasseur 
Maudit which tells of the sacrilegious Count who 
prefers to go a-hunting when he ought to be at 
Mass. 

In his organ loft at St. Clotilde Franck grew old, 
fairly old—he was 68 when he died—but he never 
grew up. He was 60 when he wrote Le Chasseur 
Maudit, but he never really thought like that. He 
wrote what he thought he ought to think like and 
feel like. He paraded all the apparatus of horror, 
but the creaking machinery is really rather cheerful 
in effect, and the ride has the sort of exhilaration 
one remembers of one’s first roundabout, a 
delightful impression that is only heightened when 
the brass is all out. Compare this merry-go-round 
with the Ride to the Abyss in Berlioz’s Faust and 


the Ride of the Valkyries and then ask yourself 
Franck, a good Catholic, was profoundly moved 
by the story of the Count, a naughty one. 


Where are our Singers ? 


Incidental to the present ascendancy of 
Orchestral programmes is the comparative eclipg 
of our singers. Miss Florence Easton, now settled 
in England, has made one appearance at a Sunda 
concert, and will sing again in March. Miss By 
Turner is to appear at the same series op 
January 22. The touring Covent Garden company 
absorbs a few others. It is a melancholy thought 
that two such singers as Miss Easton and Miss 
Turner, with brilliant records in Opera houses 
abroad, should have so little scope here. The other 
evening Miss Noel Eadie 


whose silv’ry voice 

Mozart himself would praise could he but hear 

It in “‘ The Magic Flute’”’.... 
sang at the Musicians’ Club dinner and enchanted 
one of the most critical audiences in London, A 
few months ago Miss Leila Finneberg, the young 
Irish soprano who is better known in Vienna and 
Warsaw than in London, made one brilliant 
appearance at an orchestral concert in the Albert 
Hall and another in Elijah—the possesser of one 
of the sweetest and smoothest voices I have ever 
heard. Lately Miss Sarah Fischer, who pro 
ceeded some years ago from the Royal College of 
Music to the Opéra Comique, sang to an audience 
of connoisseurs at Lady Sassoon’s and was 
acclaimed as an artist of rare accomplishment. 
Miss Lia Rosa, who has been giving Lieder 
recitals, is another young singer with a fine voice, 
What are our impressarios doing ? 


Harty conducts Sibelius and Brahms 


Sibelius’s fifth Symphony and Brahms'’s first 
were the two chief works played by the London 
Symphony Orchestra at Queen’s Hall under Harty. 
The concert opened with Respighi’s imaginative 
orchestral vision of Bach’s Passacaglia and Fugu 
in C minor. There were a few ragged edges here 
that: suggested insufficient rehearsal, though the 
spirit was capital. Harty, who had just risen from 
a sick bed, extracted every ounce (or seemed to do 
so) out of both symphonies, though to most of us 
the Sibelius work must remain something of an 
enigma. His attitude towards both was one of 
loyalty and veneration. I felt his strings rather let 
him down in the slow movement of the Brahms 
where more than one passage marked pianisstm 
was fiddled mezzo-forte. One more rehearsal and 
such blemishes, of course, would have disappeared. 
It was the ensemble that was triumphant. In the 
finale he whipped up the whole team _ into 
magnificent form. 


GROTRIAN HALL, SAT., DEC. 17th, at 3 p.m. 


HUGH CAMPBELL 


RECITAL OF CHRISTMAS and CHEERFUL MUSIC 


HAROLD CRAXTON 
Net PROOEEDS will be HANDED OVER to THE MUSICIANS 
BENEVOLENT FUND GROTRIAN-STEINWEG PIANO 
Tickets 8/6, 6/-, 2/5, at Box Office GROTRIAN HALL. Usual Agents 
and Libraries and L. G, SHARPE, 25, Haymarket. 
Tel. WHItehall 1364 
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The Saturday Review 


That Debt 


By The Saturday Reviewer 


E used to talk of Reparations. Then we 

W talked of War Debts. Now there is 

nothing but That debt. There is only 

one. And we have talked about it so much in 

the last few days that we have almost become 

incapable of telling the facts from the gold or the 
questions from the facts. 

Great Britain (through her government) has 
made so many howling blunders in the matter, 
beginning in 1923 and going on till the figures are 
transposed and you get 1932, that it is a real kick 
to think we have done something right. Just 
suppose—as a prominent American has suggested 
—that the whole question of That debt were to be 
reopened and its details canvassed anew. Heavens, 
what a prospect ! 


T.N.T. 


Item one, we borrowed eight hundred million 
sterling (roughly): is it right that we should have 
to pay back thrice that amount? What would a 
judge say to a private usurer? Item two, the 
money mostly went to pay for American goods, 
grown or made in America, at a current (war time) 
rate of profit to the producer or manufacturer, with 
the U.S. treasury taking its whack in taxes. Item 
three, the little calculation, worked out by 
M. André Chéradame—‘‘Sam, a votre tour, payez !’’ 
—whereby, as the Allies fought America’s battle too 
from the summer of 1917 onwards, the U.S. should 
be charged pro rata till she began to fight herself. 
Item four, the hundred million sterling or so owed 
various British investors, or their descendants, by 
the States of Pennsylvania, Mississippi and so 
forth, that could never be sued for the money 
owing to a convenient Amendment in the U.S. 
Constitution. Item five, we are being charged 4 per 
cent. interest, whereas others are let off with, let 
us say, mildly less. There’s enough T.N.T. here 
to blow up the Atlantic. 

Therefore we say that the British government 
has done marvellous well not to raise such 
points but to stick firmly to brass tacks 
of the best Birmingham brand. Our case is: 
“If we go on paying, the consequences to your, 
as well as to our and to everybody else’s economics 
and finance will be, simply, catastrophe. Therefore 
we ask you in the most earnest way, to agree not 
to be paid.’ And the grounds of our observation 
and of our argument, being set out, appear to us 
incontrovertible and we think they must so appear 
t all reasonable men. 

This was a good point with us. But it was a less 
good point to expect that our observations and 
argument would have the same appearance in the 
eyes of our creditor. They did not, emphatically 
not. Then we said : ‘‘ Very well. We will pay you 
now. But this payment is not to be considered as 
one of the series of payments heretofore, but as 
something on account of a future arrangement, 
which must be made as quickly as possible, if you 
Please. On this understanding you shall have 


our gold.”’ Half a day barely elapses before we learn 
that our creditor does not understand it this way 
at all. The American Administration declares it 
has no power to accept conditions. That is the 
province of Congress, if it pleases. The outgoing 
President will be ready to consider any representa- 
tions or proposals, but Congress alone can accept 
or reject any modifications of the 1923 Debt 
agreement. 

Now here is the point on which Englishmen must 
concentrate. It sticks out as plain as a pike-staff. 
But so did it that neither Mr. Hoover, about to 
leave office, nor Mr. Roosevelt, about to take office, 
would or could agree to remit us the payment of 
December 15. Yet we expected them to do so. 
In the names of sanity and peace, let us have no 
more misunderstandings. Last Sunday’s note from 
Washington indeed contained a pointed warning 
against such. We say: ‘‘ We pay, but for the last 
time. You must see that.’’ America says: ‘‘ We'll 
talk about it. But, in any case, if the scale of 
debts is to be revised, there must be compensa- 
tion.’ What compensation? Well, to begin with, 
4 radical cutting down of our defense forces and an 
agreement to buy a whole lot more American 
goods. 


Fooling Ourselves 


Now does this look like very favourable ground 
for discussion? How could we, at the moment of 
Ottawa and of tardy protection for our home 
markets, allow them to be flooded by American 
motor cars, textiles, and corn? Where is the 
margin of defense we can yet cut down? And 
supposing discussion is unfruitful, and we do not 
reach an agreement capable, in our judgment, of 
avoiding the catastrophe that lies ahead with 
continued payment on the existing scale, what 
then? The American elector is bankrupt. We 
think he ought to see that the way out of bank- 
ruptcy is to forego the millions we have, as he 
says, ‘* hired.’’ But what if he doesn’t? What if, 
the more he is ruined, the harder he insists on 
payment, or on a compensation we can’t give? 

That is the question we have to face. We shall 
have to face it betimes. We ought to face it now. 
Failing that ‘‘ satisfactory agreement,’’ are we 
going to repudiate next June? Or are we going to 
pay again and to face the catastrophe that we see, 
in that case, as unavoidable ? 

Everyone—Press, politicians, private persons— 
everyone in this jewel of ours set in the silver sea 
is saying: ‘‘ This is for the last time. Let there 
be no mistake about it.’’ Very good. But 
the. way to have no mistake is to look 
facts in the face now, not to. go on in 
blundering optimism till the eleventh hour. 
The last payment. Yes. But if between now and 
June our creditor does not agree virtually to cancel 
That debt, the consequence will be repudiation. 
We do not say that, in the extreme case, we are 
against it. But we must all face the fact, 
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By JoHN POLLock 


Westminster. Jonah and the Whale. 
Bridie. 


HE very numerous admirers gained for Mr. 
Bridie by the Anatomist and the fewer, but 
still very sincere, by Tobias and the Angel have 
had a slightly disconcerting experience provided 
for them by his new programme under the enter- 
prising management of the Westminster theatre. 
‘* The programme ’’—for besides the main piece, 
Mr. Bridie’s pen is responsible also for a curtain 
raiser entitled ‘‘ The Amazed Evangelist.”’ 

This is a highly entertaining trifle made the more 
so by the agreeable appearance in it of Mr. Richard 
Ainley as the Devil. A very handsome De’il he 
is, debonair and a thought nonchalant, who dis- 
courses as nicely as you could wish on the 
deterioration of Hell and what nasty times these 
are when any old ‘‘ cummer ”’ can bring him to 
her merely by tying a couple of knots in the wind 
instead of having to make pentagons according to 
the classic model and say the Magnificat back- 
wards in due form. Thus we learn that the Inferno 
i- being modernised like all else. 

John Bartholemew is this gentle De’il’s name— 
so he’s called at Witches’ Sabbaths—and he comes 
to aid old Mrs. Snell, the witchwife and keeper of 
lodgings near a Clyde summer resort, to catch, 
roast and baste a holiday couple from Glasgow 
who have been so rash as to seek shelter with her. 
And so he tells them with easy gallantry, after 
first cracking the knee joints of Will Fraser and 
setting terrified Agnes turning like a teetotum, the 
while the cummer fawns on him and utters hideous 
curses. 

The curses must certainly be hideous, though 
what with the realistic mumbling of Miss 
Frances Ross Campbell, who plays their utterer, 
and the ferocity of her Paisley accent, only about 
half of them can be heard across the footlights : 
which is perhaps lucky, or we might all take for 
consolation to handbooks of mechanics, like poor 
Will who has no other beliefs in the world. Then 
in comes an ancient meenister of the Gospel and 
hey, presto! whizz-bang!! all’s over: it was a 
daydream kind of a nightmare. Pleasant fooling 
indeed. So we are in a_ perfect mood for 
Jonah and the Whale, Mr. James Bridie’s piéce 
de résistance. 

Ah, Mr. Bridie, were you deceived by a voice 
you took, like Jonah, for that of Jahveh ? Did you 
think your idea of finding a new utility for the 
Bible could be applied indiscriminately to all its 
book? Or did the similarity of kind between 
Tobias’ fish and Jonah’s Whale mislead you into 
imagining repetition possible ? Mr. Bridie’s Tobias 
was a thing of real beauty, for it retold in vivid 
natural dialogue a story that is as dramatic as it is 
simple and homely. Now it must surely be obvious 
that the book of Jonah is not susceptible to the same 
treatment. _Jonah—the prophet who fled from the 
Lord’s command to “‘ cry against Nineveh, that 
great city,’’ and was punished accordingly by 
three days and nights in the belly of the Great Fish, 
only to be mocked and again chastised by the 


By James 


Lord—is doubtless a figure with comic traits, ag 
Watts saw and fixed in his picture now in th 
Tate Gallery. 

Mr. Bridie has well caught the comedy ang 
brought it out in a cheerful first act, full of move, 
ment and of fun gained often from putting modem 
saws and sentiments into the mouths of ancien, 
Hebrews and Babylonians; and this is brought of 
in so natural a way that it is not in the leag 
irritating (as in some plays where resort has beep 
had to the same trick), but on the contrary a legiti. 
mate source of mirth. As, for example, where old 
Josibiah tells, as a fact within the knowledge of 
friend of his, Hans Andersen’s tale of the girl and 
the three little bears; and also in the pleasantly 
up-to-date conversation of the commercial traveller, 
Bilshan. 

But Jonah is also a tragic figure, and this Mr, 
Bridie either misses or deliberately neglects. The 
result is that interest in him rapidly evaporates, 
Either the true prophet who fortells the day and 
the hour of the destruction of Nineveh, and fore. 
tells it falsely, is tragic, or he is merely silly, 
Clearly Mr. Bridie does not want to make him out 
the latter and, falling short of the former, Jonah 
becomes tame and unreal. This result js 
encouraged by the comic treatment of the scene 
where Jonah “ cries’’ against Nineveh (at the 
Semiramis Club’s meeting at the Hotel Baal, with 
Miss Gillian Scaife as a divinely Society highbrow 
President), whereas at this stage the prophet does 
not react to light satire; by the lack of weight, 
moreover, of Mr. Edward Chapman as Jonah, 
This, if ever, was a part demanding great talents, 
Mr. Henry Ainley’s voice could almost be heard 
ringing out the lines! He could perhaps have 
pulled it off. As it is, a devitalising influence 
pervades the latter half of the play, in which long 
passages are as arid as Jonah’s gourd when 
smitten by the worm. 

I confess that the Whale’s exhortation to 
Jenah, sitting unhappily in his belly, was 
wholly lost on me owing to the excessive 
volume of the Whale’s voice through the gramo- 
phone; and so I may have missed the clue to Mr. 
Bridie’s thought. Subject however to further 
enlightenment, I shall look forward with greater 
confidence to his next play, if the date of the action 
is shifted by about two thousand years. 


Entertainments 


ACADEMY CINEMA 
Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Gerrard 2981. 
SECOND WEEK 
Richard Oswald’s brilliant German comedy 


“DER HAUPTMANN VON KOEPENICK” 


Also Bernard Shaw's satire ‘ARMS AND THE MAN.” 


QUEEN'S (Gerrard 4517) 
Evenings at 8.30. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30. 
Extra Matinee Boxing Day at 2.30 


EVENSONG 
‘By Edward Knoblock & Beverley Nichols 
EDITH EVANS 
Violet Vanbrugh 


Wilfrid Lawson 
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THIS WEEK’S ARGUMENT 


Is Life Too Long >? 


YES, By JANE Grey. 
‘* Is Life a Boon? 
If so, it must befall 
That Death whene’er he call 
Must call too soon.’’ 


VERY Londoner knows the verse on the 
Sullivan _Statue in the Embankment 
Gardens, and in Sullivan’s case the lines 

are true, for he died at 58, famous and successful, 
and still full of music which, to the world’s loss, 
remains unsung. 

And every Parisian knows the story of Balzac, 
who died at 51, pleading with his doctors for six 
months, six weeks, and at last six days more of life 
tv finish the ‘‘ Human Comedy.’’ These things 
are the world’s tragedies, but like all tragedies 
they are exceptions. Exceptions to the rule that life 
is most often too long. 

Look at the actual record of famous men who 
have admitted it. At 72 Darwin confesses that 
“Life has become very wearisome.’’ At 80 Cardinal 
Manning “‘ has no craving, or wish, or unfulfilled 
desire.”’ At 82 Carlyle declares that ‘‘the final 
mercy of God is that he delivers us from life, which 
has become a task too hard for us.’’ At 89, when 
Gladstone was assured he would live another ten 
years, he answered gravely “‘ I trust that God in 
His. Mercy will spare me that.’’ And when 
a great French scientist lay dying at 93, 
he remarked placidly to his attendants, with the 
calm certitude of one who had attained a final truth, 
“If ever you become as old as I am you will 
see that death is as necessary to man as sleep.”’ 

These examples really prove my case; for these 
men were all famous and successful, and had more 
to live for than ordinary men, yet they were glad to 
go. The allotted span of the Psalmist was long 
enough; more was too much. 

Life is only worth living so long as it contains 
something greater than itself—ambition or love, 
the service of man or the worship of God—worth 
living for. But there comes, and will come, a 
time for most of us when these desires, whether 
the fine flower of the human spirit or mere folly 
or fantasy, are either fulfilled or frustrated. The 
vanity of ambition is sated, the dear object of love 
has passed on, the service of man has fallen to 
younger hands, and even the worship of God calls 
one from the visible circumference of life which we 
know (or perhaps think we know) to its invisible 
Centre for which we only hope. So the mystics 
Say, and the mystics—wiser than the rest—are 
content to die young. 


You are old, very old; your children have homes - 


of their own and your own dear has passed on— 
and few of you will go together. Do you want to 
go on living? You are old, very old, and lonely, 
for love held back its greatest treasure'and you 
have never married. Do you claim your last ten 
years? Do you? 


NO, By 


HEN I look in the glass and see a head yet 
balder than it was last year ; when I read 
the trash just published by Pantaloon 

turned 70 ; when my dentist threatens to remove all 
my teeth and this east wind touches up my malarial 
liver—then, oh, then I know that life is too 
long. But I reflect: the same certainty comes 
to me, and to anyone else, in the midst of a bad sea 
passage. Yet once the bad moment is over, you 
think no more of it: death no longer beckons with 
so friendly a finger. Well, what of that? Just that 
these pains and distresses giving so acute a dis- 
taste for the prolongation of life are subjective 
merely and unfit to serve as foundation for 
judgment. 

So we have cleared the field and are no 
longer frighted by false fire. What then remains 
in the substance of this complaint that life is too 
long? And first, if life is not to be held wholly 
bad, at what point shall we be told to apply the 
words of the Jo’burg diamond king once bonnetted 
with his own top hat by a British subaltern—‘‘By 
damn, a little of this, it is too much ; but when there 
is enough, it is sufficient ’’—? 

Must we take the Biblical three-score and ten as 
the extreme limit of life both useful and agreeable ? 
Or is ‘‘too old at forty’’ which, if you add another 
decade, was about the mean for men of the XVI 
and XVII centuries, to be our rule? Or shall 
Metchnikoff with his simple belief in Methuselah 
and his hopes of life extended to a century and 
a half, guide our steps? 

Life tends to grow longer. So say statistics, 
and the cause is evident: better hygiene, sounder 
medical science, X-rays and central heating. But 
this only means that extraneous and accidental 
causes of premature death are diminished, not that 
the natural span of life is extended. And it could 
only be argued that this was regrettable by one 
maintaining the natural span of life to exceed 
man’s usefulness. But is this true' or even plaus- 
ible? At the age of 70 that well-known dramatic 
critic is brought back to the paper he served thirty 
years ago. At over 80 this former Irish Secretary is 
still among the best of after-dinner speakers. At 
84 a former celebrated French ambassador works 
on, and even presides over, a round dozen of great 
private companies or public commissions. At 87 a 
certain K.C., who still fences every week, is begin- 
ning to publish a book, the first chapters of which 
show it to be one of the finest bits of English of our 
time. At 102 a hearty old chap was found the 
other day to be father to a bastard baby. 

Does this look like inefficiency? Those of us 
who do not know men of 80 capable of bicycling, 
riding or shooting are probably in the mifority. 
And the brain remains fresher the 
body. Old age, like talent, must be judged at its 
best. So there is hope for all of us, live we never 
so long. And if we really live too long, you may 
be sure we shall be the last to know it. 
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STORY 


Mrs. Adams Meets Peter 


By Anne Armstrong 


LD Mrs. Adams was dying. And old Mrs. 
O Adams knew she was dying. And no-> 
where in the world was there anyone hap- 
pier than old Mrs. Adams. 

‘** To think that it’s all over,’’ she said (and she 
had talked to herself for years and years and years), 
‘to think that I’ll be leaving all this behind and 
meeting people and saying how-do-y’do to all 
sorts.”’ 

‘* It'll be a fair treat,’’ said Mrs. Adams. 

She was a wonderful old woman to look at. Her 
age must have been nearer a hundred than ninety, 
but she still had snow-white hair, and if it was 
getting a little thin and scimpy those little lace 
caps that she wore hid the fact remarkably well. 

She lived quite alone, did Mrs. Adams, in a 
tiny cottage about ten miles from the little village 
of Frampton, in Sussex. She’d had her dreams, 
of course, same as everybody else, but nothing 
much had ever happened to the old body. She’d 
been pretty, too, when she was young, but not 
many young chaps had wanted her to share their 
cottage. ‘‘ Bertha is orl right,’’ they used to say, 
‘“ but she’s so aloof and believes keeping of her- 
self to herself—she wouldn’t make a chap want to 
cuddle her, now, would she? ”’ 

Well, perhaps she didn’t appeal to them, but 
she'd had her dreams all right. She wanted what 
the usual village girl wants—a rich husband, a 
fine big cottage and a family of strapping children. 
Not that she wasn’t happy when she married old 
Bill Adams. He'd been a mighty good husband 
to her; he was a goodish bit older, but he fair 
worshipped the ground she walked on. But old 
Mrs. Adams had never forgotten those girlish 
dreams. ‘‘ Bill’s all right,’ she’d say, ‘* but I 
gets lonely without no family an’ I always did 
hanker after a woman to help me with the 
cottage.” 

You see— the Adams didn’t know many people 
because there had been trouble about the old man 
a few years before Bertha had taken him. No- 
one was quite sure what had happened, but there 
were stories afoot that were not exactly to the old 
man’s credit. And Bertha, whose dreams and 
ambitions were obviously falling far short of the 
mark, took him and married him and, so far as 
the village could see, lived happily ever after. 

Bill had been dead about ten years—they’d been 
the oldest couple in the village—and Bertha had 
lived on in the cottage with her cat and her parrot, 
talking to herself most of the time and to old Bill 
until she’d suddenly remember that he’d been 

taken some time before. 

And now old Mrs. Adams was dying. And old 
Mrs. Adams believed in reincarnation. She not 
only believed in it, but she was as certain of it 
as she was that the sun was shining, or that it 
would probably rain to-morrow because she didn’t 


want it to, or that Becky would probably 
broody soon or, well, hundreds of other things 
that she also knew all about. 

And old Mrs. Adams had made up her mind 
about her next incarnation. She used to talk to 
old Bill about it, and now that old Bill had gone 
on and left her—why, she used to talk to herself 
about it most days and most nights. 

be one of them Society women,” the old 
woman used to say, ‘‘ and I'll have clothes and 
horses and carriages and I'll have hundreds of 
friends dropping in to tea.”’ 

The old woman had another idea firmly fixed in 
her head, too. She thought that she had been 
sent in to the world as Bertha Adams to learn a 
lesson—and that lesson was loneliness. ‘‘ It was 
funny none of those young chaps wanted me when 
1 was young,’’ she would mutter to herself, “ and 
' see why now—I was to learn all about loneliness 
—so they only let me have my old man.” 

‘* Ah, well,’’ she would add, “‘ I’ve learnt my 
lesson—I know all about loneliness.”’ 

And so old Mrs. Adams died. 


* 7 * * 


Mrs. Adams found the stairs up to Heaven very 
steep. She blew a little and panted a little, but 
at last she arrived and there was Peter waiting to 
open the gates to her. 

Mrs. Adams bobbed a little curtesy. ‘I'm 
pleased to see you,”’ she said, ‘‘ can I come in?” 

*“'You’ve been down there a very long time, 
Mrs. Adams,’’ said Peter, ‘‘ no wonder you found 
the stairs a little tiring. Come right in and sit 
down and recover your breath a little.”’ 

Mrs. Adams sank down gratefully on the couch 
that stood just inside the gates. 

‘** Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘ I am tired. But I expect 
they'll give me a rest before I have to go down 
there again.’’ And she nodded at the way she had 
come. 

Peter smiled. ‘‘ You'll have a nice long time,” 
he said, ‘‘ you won’t have to go back till you feel 
quite rested.’’ 

Mrs. Adams breathed a sigh of relief and then, 
remembering Bill, she turned again to Peter. 

‘* Is Mr. Adams anywhere about ? ”’ she asked. 

‘* He’s waiting to greet you,’’ said Peter, 
** you'll find him in the garden.” 

Mrs. Adams felt that her breath had come back 
and she didn’t want to waste Peter’s time, so she 
politely got up to go. But there was one question 
which she longed to ask before she hurried on. 

_ ‘© Do you mind if I ask you something, Sir,” 
she said, ‘‘ something I’m very keen to know?” 

‘* You ask me anything you like,’’ said Peter. 

‘* Well,’’ said Mrs. Adams, ‘‘do you know 


what J’ll be when I go back to Earth?” 
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Peter nodded. ‘‘ You’re going back as a beauti- 
ful woman,” he said. 

Mrs. Adams sighed deliriously. 
woman?” she asked. 


“A very rich woman,”’ said Peter, ‘‘ with lots 
of money and a big house and parties and 
friends.” 

“ And children? ’’ asked Mrs. Adams. 


‘A rich 


‘** Lots of children,’’ said Peter. 


And why,” asked Mrs. Adams humbly, ‘‘ am 
I going to be given so much? | don’t at all know 
that I’ve deserved all that.”’ 


You'll have a lesson to learn,’’ said Peter 
slowly, ‘‘ and it’ll be rather a stiff one, I’m afraid.”’ 
‘* What lesson is that? ’’ said Mrs. Adams. 

Loneliness,’’ said Peter. 


O Bake—The Honourable Ghost 


By David L. Blumenfeld 


O nation has a monopoly of ghosts, but 
Japan, which numbers among the O Baké— 
honourable apparitions—a host of spirits, 

sprites, demons, ogres, hobgoblins, vampires, and 
supernatural creatures, can show more variety than 
any other country in the universe. Belief in other 
world creatures and manifestations is still rife not 
only in the country villages but in the modernised 
towns; the folk lore of pre-restoration days is hard 
to dispel. In the good old times before the 
Samurai—mirabile dictu—cast aside their two 
swords and took to the bowler hat and the lounge 
suit, one might reasonably expect—after a few 
cups of saké—to encounter all manner of fourth 
dimensional beings on a night walk, from the 
tengu, a long-nosed bird-man, which lived in the 
trees and fanned itself with a confection of feathers 
grasped firmly in the claw, to the White Woman 
who wanders about moaning and muttering and ex- 
tending her long neck, which, twisted like a 
snake's, assumes truly terrifying proportions ! 


To be met also were those animal types which 
transformed themselves at will into the semblance 
of human beings; and of these the most famous 
were the fox and the badger—the former almost in- 
variably taking the shape of a beautiful girl in 
order to bewitch the proud Samurai or simple 
peasant foolish enough to stop and listen to her 
entreaties. So profound was this fox and badger 
superstition that a regular galaxy of stories were 
current, woven round them, not only related by 
night while the wind soughed round the closed 
storm doors of Samurai yashiki (barrack) and 
peasants’ home alike, but devoutly believed by all 
classes from the great Daimyo down to the very 
pariahs—the Eta—whose function in life was to 
act as tanners, scavengers, executioners of common 
criminals, and makers of wooden clogs (geta). 


There are innumerable records of the headless 
bodies of women being found in the cold dawn by 
the wayside ; innocent victims these, of the Samurai 
who had met them the night before, and, believing 
them to be foxes, drawn a mirror-flashing blade 
and caused their heads to leave their shoulders. 
Murders? Certainly not. Only after decapitation 
could one tell whether the beautiful creatures met 
under the stars were fox or human. If the former, 


then a fox minus its head would be lying on the 
ground before one had time to wipe one’s sword ; 
if the latter—well, report must be made, money 
given over for Masses for the unfortunate girl’s 
soul, and that was that. 


Technically speaking, neither the fox, the badger 
nor the cat, who sometimes performs the same kind 
of witcheries as the two former, are O Baké. 
Neither are the Oni—demons. ‘They are in a cate- 
gory by themselves, a little niche of their own, 
and, like the fairy folk of European lore, they often 
work for good. 


Oni and their kindred bogies live in ruined wells 
and tumbledown palaces and mountain fastnesses, 
and of these are the one-eyed ogres who feast on 
human flesh, or, vampire-like, assume the form of 
two-tailed cats and suck the blood of their victims ; 
or, again, seep through the night doors in cloud 
form, assume a fearful aspect, and frighten good 
people to death. But the ghost proper, by which 
we mean the visible spirit of one who has lived and 
died as a human being, has one peculiarity common 
tc Japan alone. It has the power to materialise 
with its own appearance the scenery and atmo- 
sphere and surroundings in which it lived while on 
earth, hence the long series of stories known as the 
bakemono Yashiki—mansion hauntings—which 
instance time and time again persons after dark 
who have been met and entertained in gorgeous 
palaces, only to find themselves when the feast has 
ended, lying half unconscious by the wayside at 
the place of encounter with the supposed human 
hosts. 


Excorcism was and still is practised, the usual 
procedure being to mutter a formula and cast beans 
over the spot where the O Baké generally makes 
its appearance. In violent cases, the local priest is 
called in from the neighbouring temple, and, after 
he has recited prayers and read from the holy sutras, 
burnt many a joss-stick and rung his little bell— 
all this, of course, in the dead of night—the ghost 
more often than not appears, and, having told its 
tale and disclosed the whereabouts of its human 
remains, asks for proper burial. 


When this has been done, the O Baké haunts 
no longer. 
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Red Letter Days 


A Kind of Conversation. 


ISCALCULATION is, I imagine, a main 
cause of most of our human failures and 
distresses. And it often seems likely that 

miscalculation comes more easily in days and 
finances of shooting than in anything else. It is 
always easy to over-think oneself—terribly easy in 
summing up a probable bag. Thus I now realise, 
with the season of covert shooting more than half 
gone, that we shall not kill much more than half 
the pheasants I had in my mind’s eye, that we 
ought to have shot many more of the partridges 
in September, that woodcock are even more the 
accident of moon and weather than I knew them 
to be, and that the activities of farmers with hares 
and rabbits are, in these hard times, even more 
extensive and peculiar than they used to be. Ah, 
well. What is, is; and what will be, will be. 


The Luck of the Draw 


There is accident as well as miscalculation as 
a disturbing factor, and against that wisdom can- 
not keep guard. Thus we were nearly a gun short 
on Saturday by accident and by good chance we 
were armed with a very killing gun. But then, 
this gun must draw from the patent contraption 
a little silver stick marked with number three, 
which became five, and then one and so forth and 
so on. A harmless and not ill-omened number 
which took him at the first stand to the one spot 
for which, as the keeper had assured me, the 
birds would make. ‘* Instead of which ”’ they 
avoided this spot as if it were—as indeed it would 
have been for them—plague-stricken. Instead 
they poured over the Laird, who had, for this 
once, a very genuinely ‘‘ off ’’ ten minutes or over 
me, who was stricken in the beginning of the day 
with an almost identical paralysis, in addition to 
a cartridge jammed in one barrel. 


And at the next stand number five took the 
killer to the field outside the wood which could 
not be left gunless and yet was left almost 
pheasantless in an hour of plenty. 


Miscalculation or no, this was the first real day 
quite proper for shooting. It was very cold; the 
air, with a snow-laden North-Easter behind it, bit 
through woollies, scarves, Harris tweed and all; 
mittens did not prevent frozen fingers, shooting 
sticks were like ice and beater’s gun a post of 
glory. But one was made alive; there was no 
clinging mud; one’s feet crunched through ice 
and crumbling undergrowth and came down 
firmly on the hard ground. The beaters could 
shift the birds at last and the universal experience 
this season of not being able to show half the 
birds in a beat seemed to be at an end. Of course 
pheasants flew at an abnormal pace and generally 
with a horrid curl. All the more fun; and the 
weather had brought quite a few woodcock to the 
shelter. Miscalculation and accident did not have 
it all their own way. 


By Guy C. Pollock 


When we got home, | thought I would hay 
another opinion, so I asked Judy what she though 
of the day. 

Spotty,’’ she said, ‘‘ rather spotty.” 

mean,’’ said, ‘‘ your own conduct, | 
forgive you.” 

‘*T do not,’’ she said. ‘* Nor was I thinking 
actually of yours, though you performed very dis 
creditably at the first stand; and what an ass yoy 
made of yourself when you. tried to whistle m 
away from the runner which I retrieved so magnifi 
cently. Ido wish you wouldn’t fuss so. It makes 
me cross.”’ 

I gasped. Then I said, firmly but kindly, 
You ungrateful little minx. How the—hoy 
could I know it was a runner? A cock bird hurry. 
ing across the ride into a patch of brambles as the 
beaters came out from a beat in which there had 
been no shooting at our end. Of course I sent you 
in to put it up. And you are so young, so ine. 
perienced, and so wilful that when you disappeared 
a hundred vards away I had to suppose that you 
were after a hare or a rabbit. Of course I whistled, 
Of course I blew my lungs out whistling.” 

“Yes. You certainly did. 1 heard you. But, 
you see, I knew better. I brought you the cock, 
my poor mutt. He was a runner. And you 
heard what the other guns had to say about it, 
didn’t you? ‘A fine piece of work, that’... 
* That’s a glorious spaniel of yours’... . ‘ Gad! 
That dog does know her job, doesn’t she?’ ... 
It does show what an idiot you are, doesn’t it?” 

** Now look here, Judy. If I am an idiot, it 
is in not using the whip to you. You lie. What 
they said was that it was a decent bit of work, 
that, with luck, you might yet make a gun dog, 
and that, at last, you were beginning to leam 
your job. You did get the cock; I was, asi 
happened, wrong to try to whistle you back. | 
did praise you when you brought it. But you 
know perfectly well that you would have ignorel 
my whistle anyhow and that you still have a devi 
of a lot to learn before you are worth much—@s# 
gun dog.” 

‘** All right, then ’’—Judy flicked a long eara 
me—‘‘ give me away to someone else.”’ 

“ You talk like a fool. Shut up. And what 
about the rest of the day? ”’ 

‘‘ Well, there was the runner I got for the 
Laird, and your fluky hen in the open stand and 
the woodcock you missed and that fool dragging 
me on a chain when you were beater’s gut 
and——” 

Miserable little egotist,”’ I said. Yout 
views of a day’s shooting are not only trivial bi 
entirely vain. I shan’t ask you again. I think! 
leave you behind next Saturday.” 

Judy looked really startled for a moment, almds 
fearful. Then a slow movement lifted one comé 
of her right lip. 

Really?” she asked. 
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EW_NOVELS 
(REVIEWED BY ANNE ARMSTRONG) 


The Broken Heart, by Temple Thurston. . Short 
Stories. Ward Lock. 7s. 6d. 


Grip Finds the Lady, by John Dory. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


Marfa, by Nina Smirnova. Translated by Malcolm 
Burr. Boriswood. ‘7s. 6d. 


Jenny Wren, by E. H. Young. Cape. 7s, 6d. 


R. Temple Thurston is a curious case, not so 
M much of what the doctors call arrested devel- 
opment as of arrested fame. He has written many 
hooks in thirty years, some very good, none—so 
far as 1 have heard, for 1 cannot pretend to have 
read them all—really bad. Most of them, no 
doubt, have sold well enough, but only one of the 
earlier ones had instantaneous and immense suc- 
cess—' The City of Beautiful Nonsense ’’—and 
somehow Mr. Temple Thurston has never repeated 
it. Yet the later books have had the same beauti- 
ful and occasionally even exquisite style as the 
earlier, and the trouble is that I cannot persuade 
myself that it is entirely the fault of the amor- 
phous Philistine public which worships Charles 
Garvice and Ethel M. Dell, and ignores Henry 
James and Naomi Royde-Smith. The truth is 
that Mr. Thurston’s stories are just a little empty 
of content—certainly not all style and no matter, 
but just a little too much style to a little too little 
matter. I personally do not mind in the least if 
there is no ordinary cut-and-dried plot and nothing 
happens in a story, for life is often just like that, 
but at least there should be an atmosphere and an 
air of something about to happen. And then, if 
possible, the reader should not have a faint feeling 
of having been cheated, of disappointment. But 
that is just where Mr. Thurston does not always 
succeed. The air gets tense with excitement and 
then the whole thing just fizzles out. The corpus 
may be pleasing but it is a little thin in build, and 
in extreme cases needs a tonic to make what is at 
present mere stories more closely resemble life. 


If you read these short stories one by one in a 
magazine you would probably not be conscious of 
this defect, but taken altogether and in a lump, it 
becomes rather distressingly evident. 


“ Grip Finds The Lady ” is also rather betwixt 
and between too. It is not a really and truly 
mystery story nor yet is it an earnest study of 
adolescent boyhood. _The mystery—rather of sorts 
—is there, and the Lady certainly disappears and 
I read on and on anxiously awaiting the crash 
and rumpus of the big drum—but when it came 
and the mystery was solved (and quite ingeniously) 
the big drum was only from a toyshop. Grip cer- 
tainly finds the lady but it seems more by accident 
than design on Mr. Dory’s part. She disappears 
very early in the book and nobody takes the 
slightest interest—certainly and most curiously the 
Police don’t—except Grip and his friend. The lady 
is discovered and the discovery is laid at Grip’s 
door, though here, I fancy, Mr. Dory’s ingenuity 
was taxed to the full extent. 


The drums were not the great drums and the 
whistles were penny ones—but penny drums and 


’ penny whistles can be quite good fun and I did 


read to the end. 


Nina Smirnova’s ‘‘ Marfa ’”’ is a Siberian novel, 
translated from the Russian by Malcolm Burr with 
extraordinary beauty. 


The trouble all started with Barbara ; and because 
Barbara passed off her sister on her blind husband 
so that she might have no compunction in spend- 
ing the night with her lover Korsukov, Barbara’s 
tragic daughter Marfa is born. 


It is a sad and fatal story from start to finish, 
with the wail of a soul in torment drowning the 
little happiness that was in Marfa’s wayward and 
passionate life. The book may disgust you or it . 
may make your heart ache ; but you will not ignore 
it, and, if you are honest, you will admit the awful 
tragedy of Marfa to be very real, so that you know, 
without doubting, that you would not be surprised 
if one day you were to see her flying over the snow 
in her sleigh, her horses going like the wind, with 
the scraping of the runners on the snow in your 
ears. There are precious few authors who can 
make a character live like that. 


There are many passages that I should like to 
quote if these columns were longer, but I must be 
content to recommend it to you with this one 
warning—you and I are English and consequently 
we probably have the reserve of Englishmen and 
this is a Siberian novel translated from the 
Russian, and Marfa would have stared at you had 
you tried to tell her what ‘‘ reserve’’ meant. 
Stared at you and, probably, been sorry for you. 


From the tempestuousness of Marfa turn to Miss 
Young’s Jenny Wren ”’! In the ordinary way 
it would be unfair of me to stress the point but 
in the special circumstances (and always remember- 
ing that the most reserved and English of us do 
appreciate contrasts) it matters not at all. 
‘* Jenny Wren ”’ has the pleasing simplicity and 
the extraordinarily deep insight into character that 
** Miss Mole ”’ had and Miss Young has done it 
again. 

The three of them, Jenny Wren, her sister and 
her mother, move away from their home, when 
Jenny’s father dies, and because they have to live 
they decide to take in lodgers. 


Jenny and her sister expect the shining knight 
in armour to come as lodger; they hope and 
expect to be ‘‘ received ’’ and to make friends, but 
because their father married beneath him and 
because their mother is hail-fellow-well-met with 
the tradesmen she is taken for the cook and the two 
girls marry, not the shining knight in armour that 
they both hoped for, but the two men who perhaps 
were better for them than the knight, had he come, 
would ever have been. 


And interspersed, here, there, and everywhere is 
the most refreshing humour, the most exhilarating 
wit, that Miss Young knows how. 


‘Jenny Wren is altogether delightful, al- 
together human and quite worthy of your favourite 
shelf. 


The Saturday Review 


‘Talleyrand al Napoleon: 


.Talleyrand. By A. Duff Cooper. Cape. 12s. 6d. 
Napoleon. J. Bainville. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


HE life of Talleyrand presents great difficulties, 
although he lived, fortunately for his bio- 
graphers, before the days of telephones and tele- 
grams and quick transport by train and car. He 
lived in a world where men’s journeys took days 
and when hurried and secret visits were scarcely 
ever practical politics. Men had to meet to con- 
verse, or to write at length to distant places, and it 
is possible to know where Talleyrand was and 
whom he met, and though he was extremely fond of 
‘ending his letters with an injunction to burn them, 
many such letters survive. But the truth about his 
actions and still more about his motives is still un- 
certain, and will remain so, in many capital 
matters. 


The fullest and most careful of his biographers, 
M. Lacour-Gayet, often gives judgment on evi- 
dence plainly insufficient by legal standards and 
other writers writing one volume instead of three 
are not only at liberty but almost under coercion to 
choose their version, fortify it with texts from 
obliging memoirs, and to closure the discussion. 


A_ Medel Biography 


Mr. Duff Cooper’s book on Talleyrand is thus to 
be regarded as a very considerable feat. It is easy to 
read, and intelligible to those who now know little 
about the period beyond the names of a few battles. 
It is magnificently free from fustian and pretence. 
The author stands aside and never obtrudes his 
cleverness. The story is alive, moving easily 
forward, and yet never helped along by the em- 
bellishments of the imagination. At his first in- 
cursion into historical biography Mr. Duff Cooper 
has given many established writers a model to copy 
and has taught them their own trade. 


The view that he presents of Talleyrand is some- 
how more favourable than any particular chapter 
justifies. The book wins and holds the reader’s 
confidence, and he feels that the author is not en- 
gaged in special pleading. Quite early in the story 
he holds Talleyrand implicated in the murder of the 
Duke of Enghien, and where, in money dealings 
or other sides of private life, he considers the 
- hostile verdict of contemporaries justified, he 
makes no whitewashing efforts. He dismisses as 
gossip, a little summarily and to the impoverish- 
ment of his book, some very entertaining and not 
unsubstantial stories, such as those that Talley- 
rand’s secretary Colmache published after his 
death, but he is within his rights in his austerity, as 
in ignoring contemporary libels. But he appears 
as the interested—almost fascinated, but intelligent 
and informed observer—rather than the hero- 
worshipper. 


These great merits have enabled him to do very 
effective propaganda for the view of Talleyrand as a 
wise and enlightened French statesman, which has 
always been popular in England because Talley- 
rand betrayed and helped to ruin England’s great 


enemy Napoleon. That betrayal was the capita) 
event in Talleyrand’s career, and the estimate to hy 
taken of him must be governed by the view takey 
of the Napoleonic Empire. It cannot be said thy 
Mr. Duff Cooper does justice to Napoleon. 


While he admits Napoleon’s greatness in, 
general way, he shows him in any particular trap. 
saction in a discreditable light and perpetuates the 
established English legend that he was a menace 
to Europe, a lover of war, pushed on by a boundless 
ambition, his own worst enemy and the architeg 
of his own ruin. Talleyrand, in his view, shared to 
the full in the good years of the Consulate and early 
Empire and had the merit of being among the firs 
to see what ruin the later policy of boundless 
Imperialism must entail. 


The book would have to be altogether rewritten 
to do justice to Napoleon’s policy, and English 
readers should realise that while they may well 
enjoy themselves with Mr. Duff Cooper and wil 
learn a lot about Talleyrand and get a good picture 
of a strange and entertaining scoundrel, they wil 
not learn from his book anything of what the titanic 
struggle at the beginning of the last century was 
about. The Continental Blockade remains in his 
pages what it is in the pages of the Rev. W. H. 
Fitchett or of Mr. Holland Rose, Napoleon's 
method of bringing England to her knees that he 
might reign unchallenged in Europe. Napoleon 
was defeated and the nineteenth century in all its 
strength and squalor ran according to the 
economical ideas of his enemies. 


The Power of Money 


The English aristocracy which fought him 9 
tenaciously only partially understood the system 
international finance of which London was already 
the centre, and in so far as they understood they 
approved. Within four years of Waterloo Parlia 
ment was to hand over to the Bank of England one 
of the major attributes of sovereignty, the control 
of the quantity of currency, in spite of the protests 
of the governors of the Bank, honourable men 
who dreaded such powers. The doctrine was 
established in England, a doctrine looking back to 
Adam Smith and linking up with the political 
theories of Whiggery, that government should 
stand aside and interfere as little as possible with 
economic laws, and the same spirit which led to the 
Monroe doctrine, to keep the Spanish colonies open 
for economit development, made Napoleon and the 
French Scheldt seem a sort of antichrist, shutting 
out from Europe the English manufacturer, and 
the English lender of gold. 


The triumph of the City of London was complete. 
Europe, like South America, was saved for the 
system of international trading and international 
lending which stamped the nineteenth century. The 
yoke of the money system, was fastened on to the 
necks of all the peoples. Napoleon, who only 
admitted a foreign loan in the extremity of the Hum 
dred Days (he got it in London: it was one of his 
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sayings—‘* money has no motherland ’’) under- 
stood the far reaching effects of the gold system and 
he made it the pivot of his much admired reorgan- 
isation of France to be his own Bank and to make 
currency the servant of local agricultural produc- 
tion. He produced and maintained plenty in 
France. Just as he rehearsed on the smaller scale 
of North Italy in the nineties, this consular policy 
for France, so was the Consulate a rehearsal, not 
more, if not less, conscious, of the policy which, 
had he defeated the English merchant-bankers, 
would have been an European policy. 

It is a mistake to look too closely at his day-to-day 
diplomacy, and temporary improvisations, and to 
miss seeing his large objectives. There is matter 
for debate whether he might have succeeded and 
whether the millions born through the nineteenth 
century would not have been better off if their great 
champion against the rising tide of money had 
established the states of Europe on a basis which 
shut out and exposed the alien money power. The 
only answer, said Napoleon, which mankind has 
ever found to the usurer is the King by right 
divine. 

It is one of the profoundly startling remarks, the 
fruit of his high political intelligence, which will be 
remembered increasingly as the twentieth century 
finds itself able to stand clear of the nineteenth and 
see it for what it was, the money-lender’s golden 
time. 

The hatred of national frontiers, armies and 
navies, of strong monarchy, of the peasant state, 
all the nineteenth century liberalism which still 
stalks in our midst, all these things are the ideology 
of international finance in quest of its profits, and 
since Napoleon died at St. Helena, the money 
system to which his lofty genius was the last great 
challenge has so established its dominion over the 
bodies and minds of men, that a generation seems 
likely to pass before men in general are even clear 
about the distinction between money and_ real 
wealth. 


TWO BIOGRAPHIES 
Socrates. By A. E. Taylor. Peter Davies. 5s. 


The King of Rome. By R. McNair Wilson. Peter 
Davies. 5s. 
Sige excellent short biographies issued by this 
firm, beginning with Mr. Buchan’s 
“Julius Czsar,’’ have won golden opinions on 
all hands and Professor Taylor’s ‘‘ Socrates ’’ is 
fully worthy of its predecessors. With real 
scholarship and commonsense, he argues in 
favour of Plato’s Socrates being in essentials a 
historical portrait—an idea that scholars of the last 
generation were inclined to scorn. He makes out 
an excellent case for what is after all the obvious 
solution of the problem. 

The classical scholar and the ordinary reader will 
find much to attract in this book; for Professor 
Taylor writes well with a keen eye to the human 
side of philosophers and philosophy. He defines 
Socrates’ gift to thought as the idea of the soul, 
which since his day has been the foundation of 
Philosophy and religion. 

“The King of Rome” tells the tragedy of 
Napoleon’s son with feeling, which sometimes per- 
haps outstrips the writer’s control. His enthusiam 


for the Emperor is laudable and natural; for he 
fully realises that the benefits Napoleon bestowed 
on France were permanent. It is surely unfair to 
Sarah Bernhardt to say that she achieved ‘‘ her 
greatest triumph ”’ in Rostand’s ‘‘ L’Aiglon.”’ 


THE DISTANT PAST 
The Frazer Lectures 1922-1932. Edited by W. R. 
Dawson. Macmillan. 15s. 
The History of the Vestal Virgins of Rome. By 
Sir T. Cato Worsfold. Rider. 10s. 6d. 


S*® JAMES FRAZER can rightly claim to 
have revolutionised the science of anthro- 
pology and the eleven lectures given in his honour 
form a worthy memorial of his achievement. ‘‘The 
Golden Bough’’ marked an epoch in our 
interpretation of the past, and every one of these 
lecturers bears witness to the debt he owes to Sir 
James. The lectures vary both in length and 
interest. Among the most important may be 
mentioned ‘‘ The Age of the Gods’”’ by W. J. 
Perry, ‘“‘ La Mise 4 Mort du Dieu en Egypte,” by 
Alexandre Moret, ‘‘The Earlier Religion of Greece 
in the Light of Cretan Discoveries,’’ by Sir Arthur 
Evans. 

Mr. Perry upholds the theory that from the 
Ancient East the Children of the Sun, carried 
throughout the world, including America and 
Australia, ‘‘ the knowledge of ritual procedures 
that were supposed to procure a conscious life in 
the hereafter, which may be termed immortality.’’ 
With that knowledge were spread the principles of 
civilisation for a period of six thousand years. The 
world rejoiced in the fabled Age of the Gods when 
these Children of the Sun were about their mission. 

M. Moret deals with the fascinating subject of 
Osiris, the death of the god who is nature and in 
particular the corn, and his resurrection, the myth 
which is found in varying forms throughout the 
world. Sir Arthur Evans illustrates with vivid 
personal experience the significance of those 
Cretan Discoveries with which his name will 
always be connected and his comment on the 
design of ‘‘ The Ring of Nestor” with the 
symbolic chrysalis and butterflies and the passage 
ef the soul into the other world, though previously 
published, gains fresh emphasis from the context 
of the lecture. 

As the study of anthropology advances it be- 
comes more and more clear that all the nations 
that have ever been possess a common background, 
what psychologists term an unconscious which may 
perhaps be continuous on another plane and from 
which, packed as it is with all the fantasies and 
fears of the primitive race consciousness, emerge 
rituals of magic and religion, legends and myths, 
unconstrained by geography and experience. 

Sir T. Cato Worsfold has laboriously collected 
all the information available as to the Vestal 
Virgins whose history in Rome began with 
Numa Pompilius (715 B.c.) and ended under 
Theodosius in a.D. 394. Here again we have a sub- 
ject of real value to the student of comparative 
religion and if the author has not tried to group 
all his researches under a single general theory, 
there is much in his quotations to give matter for 
thought to the ingenuous mind. 
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A Short Guide to New Books 


Dante and his Poetry. By Mary B. Whiting. 
Harrap. 3s. 6d. 


This blameless little book may prove valuable to 
those who know no Italian and are anxious to make 
acquaintance with Dante. It follows the traditional 
explanation of Dante’s Life and Works and its 
quotations in English serve to emphasise the gulf 
that is fixed nearly always between original and 
translation. The author provides a number of 
dates and facts concerning the poet in convenient 
form and perhaps her enthusiasm may inspire some 
of her readers to learn Italian. 


The Letters of W. Dixon Scott. Edited by Mary 
McCrossan. Herbert Joseph. 10s. 6d. 


One can easily imagine the loathing with which 
Dixon Scott doubtless regarded the telephone. 
He loved letter-writing—that nearly lost art—and 
he wrote many charming ones and many beautiful 
ones, but one gets just the hint of an impression 
from this book that he wrote letters as much for the 
satisfaction and relief that the writing gave him 
as for the gladness of the recipients. One can 
get that impression without being unkind or even 
critical. Here was a man who would sit down and 
write to his friends in such a way that now, twenty 
years and more afterwards, the letters bear the 
strain of print. Just here and there, especially in 
some of the earlier ones, there is a suggestion in 
the carefulness of style and construction that the 
correspondent might have heard the rattle of the 
linotypes and the rumble of the printing presses 
as he wrote, because some of the letters are a little 
too highly polished for the thought of printers’ 
ink to have been entirely absent. 


He was a brilliant pre-war young journalist who 
revelled in his job and in the more lasting forms of 
literature, and En,zlish letters suffered a great loss 
when he died of dysentery aboard a hospital ship 
in Mudros Bay. There is much fine writing in the 
letters, and famous figures flit through their inter- 
esting pages. One is grateful to Mary McCrossan 
for making them available, and the gratitude would 
have been even greater had the work been rounded 
off by the index which such a book demands. 


A Detective in Surrey. 
The Bodley Head. 6s. 


Those who revel in roaming the countryside. 
whether afoot, by bicycle or motor-car, wili al- 
ready have got on friendly terms with Mr. Maxwell 
through the medium of his books on Kent and 
Sussex. It is a most fascinating outdoor game 
that he has invented for topographical detectives, 
and his new exploitation of it in Surrey is perhaps 
the most successful of all. The writing is admir- 
ably done, the clues are cunningly worked out, and 
the rewards awaiting the explorer who follows the 
clues are the lesser known riches of one of onr 
most beautiful counties. Added to all of which 
are Mr. Maxwell’s plentiful and charming 
sketches, 


By Donald Maxwell. 


The Times, Past, Present and Future. 
House Square. 2s. 


Here is a very discreet autobiography—jug 
what The Times thinks you and I ought to 
think about itself. We are given good seats in 
front, but we are not taken behind the scenes, 
though occasionally allowed a glimpse through 
the wings. Perhaps it is just as well. Delane, 
confronted with two editorial opinions completely 
contradicting each other, remarked blandly that he 
was responsible for that morning’s Times and not 
for The Times of yesterday, and apparently “ got 
away with it.’’ Many years ago Emerson asked 
¢ retired member of the staff whether the paper had 
ever been abler than now. ‘‘ Never,”’ said that 
loyalist, ‘‘ these are its palmiest days.’’ Those 
responsible for the present book—admirable in 
price, prose and production—are clearly of the 
same opinion, which will be very generally 
accepted. But there will always be some who hold 
with John Bright that ‘‘ I am never sure that I am 
right till The Times tells me that I am wrong.” 


Escapers All. The Bodley Head. 1s. 6d. 

One of the best of the recent ideas of the B.B.C. 
was to organise a series of talks by men who 
escaped from war-time prison camps, both Eng- 
lish and German. These talks have now been 
collected and they make as thrilling and interest. 
ing a book as it is possible to imagine. Capt. 
J. R. Ackerley, who was himself a prisoner of war 
in Germany after being twice wounded, has written 
a first-class introduction to fifteen personal narta- 
tives of escapers, narratives which make much 
fiction look anaemic by comparison. 


Printing 


Anthology of Empire. Compiled by Anthony 
Haslam. Grayson. 6s. 


This is one of the best things of its kind we have 
seen, and Mr. Haslam is to be congratulated on 
the result of a painstaking and exhaustive labour. 
He says in his preface the anthology is intended 
as a tribute to the Empire and Motherland from 
its poets living and dead, and this intention is 
admirably fulfilled. The publishers are paving a 
royalty to Earl Haig’s British Legion Appeal 
Fund. This would be a recommendation to buy 
the book, but the book itself is an even greater 
recommendation. 


Violante. By-George R. Preedy. Cassell. 7s. 64. 

This is a novel which goes far to convince one 
that a novelist’s business is to invent the situations 
as well as the solutions. Three hundred years ago 
there was a mystery of lust and murder in France, 


and the author has built up a somewhat ‘‘difficult” 


story on this. Violante was very beautiful as the 
well-built exterior of a brothel may be beautiful. 
The Prior was very handsome, a little human, and 
extremely foolish. The other lovers, some young 
and some old, were both stupid and rather uf 
pleasant. Violante the woman was rather trying. 
So is Violante the book, 
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AN EPIC OF MITHRAS 
Taurine Provence. By Roy Campbell. Desmond 
Harmsworth. 6s. 


HERE is a beaker of the full South in every 
page of this ecstatic book in which Mr. Roy 
Campbell shows that a poet can sometimes write 
better prose than many experts at the latter art. 
To catch its full zest, maybe one must know 
Provence with its stone mountains, endless 
horizons, and skies of endless soft blue hung aloft 
so high that there seems nothing between man and 
Heaven; and know something of its people, so 
breezy, so self-sufficing, so filled with the poetry 
of life. 

An Englishman once asked a Provencal poet and 
friend why he had transtlated the Iliad into his 
native language: ‘‘ What!” cried the poet. 
“Don’t you see? But the people in the Iliad are 
exactly like us! ’’ Provengal is a true language, 
not a mere dialect: the most brilliant 
living Frenchman of letters, being twitted with 
speaking] neither English nor German, replied 
“Three languages are enough for me to speak. 
Three? Yes. French, Latin, and Provencal.” 
Provencal is a true language and the men of 
Western Provence—the Carmargue and the Crau, 
and Arles with its burning sun and Roman beauty 
—form a distinct group in ethnographic France. 


Invictus Deus Mitras 


Every Englishman who would remove from him- 
self the taint of insularity should learn something 
about bull-fighting and especially about the bull- 
fighting of Provence, in many respects superior 
to that of Spain. It is more humane, more skill- 
ful, more evenly balanced in its chances ; for where- 
as in Spain the bull is killed the first time he fights 
and therefore gets no chance to learn, in Provence, 
where the highest and most classic form of the 
sport has for object to snatch a rosette from between 
the bull’s horns, the animal fights again and again 
until the maximum of cunning is his. 


One famous bull belonging to a famous breeder, 
the Marquis Baroncelli, for years running eluded 
all the finest bull-fighters, and when ‘ Lou 
Provencou’’ died he was given a public funeral, 
such was the universal pride taken in him! 


The skill and athletic prowess developed by men 
who go, unarmed with lethal weapons, into the 
arena to face the horns of a charging bull is 
inconceivable till seen: it is barely possible to feel 
athrill to equal that provided by the sight of a man 
who sits on a chair, teases the bull into charging 
him, and at the last fraction of a second rises with 
a turn, while the wide horns toss the chair five 
yards into the air and the bull thunders past with 
the banderillos in his neck that the man who flirts 
with death has just planted there. 


Hence Loathed Melancholy 


Of all this and much more you shall read in Mr. 
Roy Campbell’s book : of how bull-fighting comes 
down the ages from Theseus and how Mithras 
Was its true god, and of precisely the qualities 
needed in bull and bull-fighter and how they 


are obtained, and of the great virtues of the men of 
Provence whose lives and loves circle round the 
bull, in the breeding, and tending, and fighting of 
him. ‘‘ Taurine Province’’ is illustrated by 
brilliant sketches from the author’s pen, full of joy 
and movement. 


Nor do we like it less for the shrewd blows dealt 
by Mr. Roy Campbell at the killjoys who make 
such noise in the world to-day, and puritans hating 
wine, song and women, who, as he says, ‘‘ have 
tried to divorce the laughing goddess from her own 
laughter and to set in her place a sort of frowsy 
bluestocking with an anxious expression and a 
Radclyffe Hall Collar.’’ Bernard Shaw and 
Bertrand Russell come in for hearty whacks, and 
Geneva with its Leagues, Calvins and anemic 
intriguers would be in ruins if words were 
the trumpets that laid Jericho low. ‘‘ The only 
decent thing that ever came out of Geneva,”’ cries 
Mr. Roy Campbell in a joyous outburst, ‘‘ is the 
Rhone. Every professional peacemonger natur- 
ally fosters war.”’ 


‘“* Taurine Provence ”’ is a great little book. It 
is one for all Englishmen of natural, full-blooded 
tastes to read and, reading, to love. Chaucer, 
Shakespeare and George Meredith would have 
revelled in it: Mr. Henry Ford and Lady Astor 
would have it, and probably its author, burnt by 
the hangman. 


Next Week's Broadcasting 


T' is not going to be quite so easy this year to 
spend a wireless Christmas as it has been in 
the past. In previous years we have, with the 
aid of the loud speaker, saluted the happy morn 
each day; we have listened to the weather forecast 
and, with the good King Wenceslas, looked out 
to see if it was accurate; during the morning we 
have heard the herald angels, in the person of the 
Wireless Choir, sing; we have eaten our lunch in 
dulci jubilo; after lunch those of us who are 
gentlemen have rested merry; some who have 
taken this advice to heart may even have seen 
things amid the winter’s snow. 


In the evening after a heavy day’s listening we 
have, still faithful to this excellent habit, gone to 
bed laeti triumphantes. We have seen our aerial 
positively burgeon with the holly and the ivy and 
even, occasionally, with a severely chaste sprig of 
mistletoe. But not this year. 


This year Christmas has got to toe the line: it 
is not to be allowed to overflow into our drawing 
room a week before it is due. There is, how- 
ever, one programme which is of the very essence 
of Christmas. On December 24th at 7.30 p.m. 
(National) there will be a Carol Service by the 
Wireless Chorus, and the Wireless Military Band 
from St. Mary’s, Whitechapel. There is only one 
thing wrong with it: it only lasts forty minutes, 
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The Saturday Acrostics 


We offer a prize of a book, not to exceed 10s. 6d., for 
the first correct solution opened. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 138 
WHAT HAPPENS WHEN FOR MONTHS NO RAINDROPS FALL, 
AND THIRSTY FIELDS IN VAIN FOR WATER CALL ? 
. Great gun indeed! The Grand Panjandrum’s brother ? 
. At each end clip her who arose a mother. 
. The best defence, as strategists well know. 
. We’re warned not to amass it here below. 
. Multum in parvo does this light convey. 
. Your faded garments he’ll make bright and gay. 
. Curtail what clowns have paid their pence to see. 
. From caudal joints prepared of bovine he. 
. Such interest as none can justly ask. 
10. To deal with him will be the hangman’s task. 
11. From David’s lover take a tup away. 
12. Call it you shall, if you’ll the piper pay. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 12. 

WHAT DO THE REAPERS IN AUTUMN DO, 
WHEN THE WHEAT IS RIPE AND THE SKY IS BLUE? 
First seen by Noah and his children three. 
Core of what Paul was in on land and sea. 
With care he cultivates yon golden acres. 
Of me to-day you’ve many million takers. 
Leg-wear, and us you’ll in the middle view. 
Who bore the Fates behead—curtail her too. 
Treats of man’s wrath, his fightings, and his folly. 
Cry of hoarse raven, not of pretty Polly. 
Such are the regions of the setting sun. 
In me, chance favouring, prizes may be won. 
Provencal prophet once in high repute, 

So very straight he sometimes seemed to shoot. 


SoLuTION or Acrostic No. 12. 
ainbo Ww 

pE r I1! 
A griculturis T? 
P hotograp H 


ccidenta 
R aff1 E 
N ostradamu S¢ 
12 Cor. xi. 26. 
2“ Her husband is an agriculturist upon a large scale; 
that, I suppose, is the more consequential name for 
a farmer.’’ Crabbe. 
8 Achilles’ wrath (Homer); Arms and the man (Virgil) ; 
Adam’s disobedience (Milton). 
¢ In his rhymed Centuries of predictions he was thought 
to have foretold the death of Henry II of France, 
the Great Fire of London, etc., etc. 


The winner of Acrostic No. 11 was Miss Kelly to whom 
a book has been sent. 


“Pity the Blind, but far, far better 
help this Hospital to prevent 
Blindness.” 


The WESTERN OPHTHALMIG HOSPITAL 
MARYLEBONE, W. 


NEEDS YOUR HELP! 


Even a Churl will lend his Eyes to the BLIND. 


ILMS 


By Mark Forrest 


Mickey Mouse and Silly Symphonies.  Directeg 
by Walt Disney. 


With Cobham to Kivu. General release. 


gprs obi are trying to hold up their beg 
pictures until Christmas so that there ap 
no very important changes in the cinema this week 
except the removal of ‘‘ Grand Hotel ’’ from the 
Palace to the Empire, and the appearance (at the 
Carlton) of ‘* Trouble in Paradise,’’ directed by 
Mr. Lubitsch, which I shall review next Saturday, 
This is all to the good because one is enabled to 
draw your attention more specifically to a chan 
of the first magnitude, the rendering of the “ Silly 
Symphonies ”’ in colour. i 


Come to Stay 


These musical cartoons of Mr. Disney’s are 
almost as well known as his Mickey Mouse, and 
among the batch which I saw I especially recom. 
mend his ballet of the sea, entitled ‘‘ Father Nep. 
tune.’? Colour photography threatened to invade 
the black and white screen some time ago, but it 
dropped out of favour because the tints of nature 
were apt to seem harsh and unreal when they wer 
translated through the camera. Mr. Disney, how. 
ever, has not got to bother his head about nature; 
he blends his own colours and has done so with 


such success that this change has come to stay. 


He is himself so satisfied with the experiment 
that he is scratching his head while he wonders 
how he can similarly transform his immortal 
Mickey Mouse to the best advantage. These car. 
toons still hold their supremacy in the cinema; 
there have been many imitators, but none of them 
has succeeded in reaching Mr. Disney’s level 
either in invention or craftsmanship. The lates 
adventure of this ‘‘ Ridiculus mus,”’ called 
‘“ Trader Mickey,’ while not being of the bes 
vintage, is a good wine of a nice colour, and 
children all over the world are awaiting with bated 
breath Mr. Disney’s decision about the future of 
their favourite. Will Minnie’s skirt be of blue 
and white check? Will Mickey have a red tie? 
And will the dog be brown or look like a ‘‘ spotted 
dick ’’? Mr. Disney is very wisely consulting 
American children about the matter before he 
definitely commits himself. 


A Good Film 


‘‘ With Cobham to Kivu ”’ is generally released 
this week, and this is another excellent entertait 
ment both for grown-up people and for children. 
Kivu is a lonely lake in the Belgian Congo and the 
object of the flight is to establish a chain of se 
plane bases in Africa. Sir Alan begins @ 
Aiexandria and his route lies down the Nile t 
Cairo, Luxor, Khartoum and Entebbe; from the 
last named place, which is situated on the Victoria 
Nyanza, he makes the dangerous leap across Mf 
Biue Mountains. There are some fine ‘‘ shots 
of the country and of animals, and the commental} 
1s clear, unpretentious and well delivered. 
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ORRESPONDENCE 


‘* A Front of Brass "’ 


sIR,—Your frankly hostile reviewer of my book 
“The Home Front ’’ has attributed to its auther 
popular sayings and the utterances of politicians 
which have been quoted in the book to indicate 
the atmosphere and opinions of the day. In the 
hook it is stated correctly that Members of Parlia- 
ment accused the Government of not having pro- 
vided London with adequate anti-aircraft defence. 
These observations were not mine. What'I wish 
to bring home to the people is that if they submit 
to war they will have air raids. However zealously 
the Government may seek to defend the people at 
home, the air raids of the next war, should it come, 
will undoubtedly be far more serious to them than 
those of the last. 

Your reviewer attempts to make those who have 
not read my book believe that I have only ill words 
to say of whoever was associated with the War, 
entirely ignoring the fact that a very large part of 
my work in the war was to ameliorate the very 
sad condition of the soldiers and their relatives, and 
that a large part of my book describes the hard- 
ships of these sufferers whom I regard as the chief 
and most to be pitied victims of the war. He 
makes the sweeping assertion that there is ‘‘ little 
true” in my book, but he quotes no instance of 
error, and ignores the fact that my book contains 
numbers of letters written by the soldiers and their 
wives and mothers which I find it difficult to believe 
that anyone could read unmoved. 

I was also active during the war on behalf of 
the men and women engaged in munition factories 
and other war work, and the facts which I state in 
relation to the sweating of war workers, the long 
hours.they worked and the dangers they faced can- 
not be controverted. 

My book is a plea against war advanced not by 
thetoric but by presentation of the facts and descrip- 
tion of the events of war-time, as I learnt them in 
the main at first hand. 

E. Sy_via PANKHURST. 

3, Charteris Road, 

Woodford Green. 


The Scarlet Saint 

SIR,—In her very generous review of my novel, 
“The Scarlet Saint,’ Anne Armstrong asks, 
Michael Sarne—do you think this story will 
help Christianity ?’” And she makes the comment 
“ But perhaps Michael Sarne does not care about 


that.” In all humility may I assure Miss . 


Armstrong that I do care about that? It was 
because I care that the book was written. But do 
I think that the story will help Christianity ? Alas, 
I sometimes fear that the only thing that will do 
this is a real Second Coming. 

MICHAEL SARNE. 


Broken 


Toys 


A doll is broken, and happiness 
gives place totears . . . SO 
sensitive is the child mind. 


An incident which you dismiss with a smile is a 
tragedy through infant eyes. Who, then, can 
imagine the intense misery and suffering of a 
child exposed to wrongs which move even adults 
to horror and revulsion ? 


N.S.P.C.C. 


is doing all in its power to protect little children 
from cruelty and neglect at the hands of vicious 
or ignorant parents and guardians. The 
extent of its help depends upon public support. 


Will you kindly include 
the N.S.P.C.C. in your 
Christmas Gifts List ? 


Gifts will be welcomed by Sir G. Wyatt Truscott, Hon. 

Treasurer, or William J. Elliott, Director, National Society 

for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Victory House, 
Leicester Square, London, W.C. 


(CHAIRMAN : THE VISCOUNT ULLSWATER, G.C.B.) 


If your friends find difficulty in obtaining the 
Saturday Review from their newsagents, ask them 
to send a postcard to The Publisher, Saturday 
Review, 18-20 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


SHAFTESBURY 
SOCIETY. 


AND RAGGED 
SCHOOL UNION 
PatTRons : 
Their Majesties the King and Queen 
TREASURERS: 
Sir Edwin Dodd, Walter Scoles, Esq. 


For 88 YEARS A PIONEER 
IN CHILD WELFARE 


1170 ASSOCIATED MISSIONS IN POOREST LONDON. 
8.00 CRIPPLES REGISTERED AND ASEISTED. 
BAREFOOT MISSION (GARMENTS, BOOTS, TOYS, 
GOOD CHEER). 15 CHILDREN’S HOMES AND 
CAMPS. 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 
for the varied work of the Society, carried on by 
~- ever 5,600 voluntary helpers. Gifts in cash 
or goods will be gratefully acknowledged 
by the 
General Secretary, Mr. ARTHUR BLACK 


JOHN KIRK HOUSE, 32, JOHN STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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C= C. J. HAMILTON 
Lombard Street, Thursday. 


ORD DE LA WARR, in addressing the 
Essex Farmers’ Union last week, made use 
of a curious expression. He stated that, in his 
opinion, the present economic crisis would be per- 
manent. He went on to explain that what he meant 
was that the crisis would continue until we had been 
able to rebuild our economic system. The key- 
stone in the arch of this new structure would be 
‘‘ organised distribution.” Major Walter Elliot 
was evidently thinking along similar lines when, 
addressing another farming audience on the same 
day, he declared that the ‘‘ doctrine of cheapness ”’ 
had to be abandoned once and for all and that the 
economic method of the future was to be that of 
contract. 
It is not difficult to detect in these phrases the 
language of those who believe in plan economy. 
The doctrine of cheapness, which we are adjured 
to give up, means the doctrine of those who believe 
in freedom of enterprise and competitive price 
making. The method of contract means the 
planning of output and the marketing of the pro- 
duct according to estimate by some authority with 
power to regulate both supply and selling price. 
Both Major Elliot and Lord De La Warr are 
members of the present Government and it would 
be interesting to know to what extent they were 
observing the principle of collective responsibility 
in making their professions of economic faith. Is 
the National Government to be the power through 
_ whose agency the new economic revolution is to be 
compassed? If so we must settle down to some 
pretty hard thinking. 


Favourable Symptoms 


The Bank of London and South America, doing 
a large business with the various parts of the South 
American Continent, may be taken as typical of 
our trade relations with the outer world. Address- 
ing the shareholders at the seventieth annual 
meeting on Tuesday, Mr. Beaumont Pease des- 
cribed the fatal combination of falling commodity 
prices, unbalanced budgets, exchange restrictions, 
mounting tariffs and, on top of all, much political 
unrest, that had rendered the conduct of business 
in the past year even more hazardous and difficult 
than in the earlier period of the depression. 
Unfortunately Mr. Pease was unable to discern 
any signs that these impediments to trade in 
countries normally taking large quantities of 
British goods were in process of being relaxed. It 
is a very remarkable justification of the methods 
of British banking that in such circumstances the 
Bank of London and South America should have 
been able so effectively to protect the interests of 
its depositors. The fact that deposits have actually 
increased by no less than £7,057,000 in the past 
year bears sufficient testimony to the confidence felt 
by those who have entrusted their money to the 
Bank. 

Carreras, the great tobacco concern, will hold its 
meeting next Monday. Its balance sheet must be 
a comforting document for the shareholders. The 
tobacco industry is one of those expanding trades 


the existence of which we are apt to forget at, 
time when we hear so much of surplus plant ang 
falling demand. That Carreras have had their 
fair share of this growing trade is suggested } 
the increase of profit for the year ending October 3] 
to £750,659, as compared with £736,192 for the 
preceding year. This increased profit enabled the 
dividend at the rate of 35 per cent. to be main. 
tained, while increasing the financial strength of 
the undertaking. It should not escape notice that 
the practice of keeping the profits of the sub. 
sidiaries out of the accounts of the parent body jn 
itself means the accumulation of an important 
inner reserve. Unquestionably the Ordi 
Shares, quoted at about £53, represent a very sound 
investment. 


Fields for Investment 

The tendency in retailing is increasingly towards 
large scale enterprise by means of the multi 
store. Boots have revolutionised the retail 
business and Taylor’s (Cash Chemists) London is 
another very well managed business organised on 
similar principles. The accounts of this Company, 
published last week, show an increased gross proft, 
But the significant feature of the accounts is the 
use of £6,535 out of these profits for the purpose 
cf closing down certain of the Company’s premises 
as a preliminary step towards a scheme of 
rationalisation, to be carried out in combination 
with other interests, that will bring increased profits 
in the years immediately ahead. 

Among other interesting statements of account 
recently issued may be mentioned that of the 
National Building Society. Members’ capital in 
creased for the year ending October 31 by 
£3,638,000. This represents a somewhat reduced 
rate of increase as compared with the year before, 
but it is remarkable in view of the continued 
depression. Total capital stands at £19,352,000, 
which is a new high record. Total assets at 
£21,076,000 also represent a high record. Among 
the more important features of the accounts may 
be noticed the fact that the market value of its gilt 
edged securities more than doubled during the 
year. It should be noticed also that cash, standing 
at £1,780,000 was up by £670,000, showing a large 
increase of liquidity. To some extent this increased 
liquidity might be supposed to arise from a lack 
of opportunity for the profitable use of funds. 
More probably it is the result of deliberate policy. 

The examples of successful enterprise, taken from 
different spheres of business, to which detailed 
reference has been made, should prove that there 
is really a large field for profitable investment, even 
in these days of depression, when the investments 
are wisely chosen within the home world which is 
largely free from the disturbances which have 
brought so much disaster to the world without. 


Offices To Let 


LONDON OFFICES, VICTORIA STREET, AT NOMINAL 
COST. Good address, 
x F.30. 


Interview Rooms, from £25 p.a. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH 
AMERICA LIMITED 


The 70th ordinary meeting of this Bank was held on 
Tuesday at the Head Office, 6, 7 and 8, Tokenhouse 
Yard, E.C. 

Mr. J. W. Beaumont Pease (the Chairman) said that 
the depression in trade to which he had referred at the 
two previous meetings had continued in even greater 
degree during the past year, and unfortunately still per- 
sisted. It was disappointing to have to record that the 
impediments to a recovery had not been removed. Inter- 
national commerce was cramped by the erroneous idea 
that increased exports and diminished imports running 
concurrently were possible and desirable, and restrictions, 
quotas and prohibitions were imposed, with the result 
that the position became worse instead of better. This 
Bank’s particular interest lay in trade with South 
America, of which Great Britain was accustomed to enjoy 
a large share. It continued to be affected by high and 
frequently augmented duties. Uncertainties arising from 
the exchange controls, under which payment in foreign 
currencies might or might not be forthcoming at due 
date, made exporters to South America diffident to fulfil 
orders, and in neither duties nor control were there any 
sign of relaxation. 

In present circumstances, and in continuance of the 
policy which had always been followed by this Bank, the 
board had considered it essential to protect the interests 
of its depositors by the maintenance of a strong financial 
position. Current and deposit accounts, which this year 
stood at £41,368,000, were higher by £7,057,000 than a 
year ago, and this testimony of continued public confi- 
dence in the Bank would, he was sure, be welcome to 
shareholders. Cash in bank and at bankers had increased 
by £6,494,000, being now £17,069,000. This item, in 
itself, represented over 41 per cent. of the Bank’s liability 
to customers in current, deposit and.other accounts, 
which showed a very strong and liquid position. It was 
significant that the increase in current and deposit 
accounts was almost entirely held in cash, which was but 
another instance of the present state of trade and demon- 
strated the lack of a suitable outlet for funds through 
the dearth of sound commercial business, added to which 
prevailing restrictions in exchanges precluded the move- 
ment and employment of their resources in a manner 
that would tend to a more profitable return. 

The gross profit, at £1,895,700, was £58,910 less than 
that of the previous year. The balance available totalled 
£498,451. In existing circumstances immunity from fur- 
ther losses could not be expected, however cautious might 
be the policy maintained, and the directors therefore felt 
that a conservative attitude must be adopted in their 
recommendation as to the distribution of profits. They 
recommended a dividend of 3 per cent. for the year, sub- 
ject to income tax, and a transfer of £200,000 to con- 
tingency reserve, which would leave £192,251 to he 
carried forward. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


[F you, or any of your loved ones, have 
suffered from a “stroke,” the dread 
Epilepsy, or, even worse, Encephalitis 
Lethargica, (Sleepy Sickness), Brain 
Tumour, Infantile Paralysis or Creepin 
Palsy, you may feel a close sympathy with 
the patients of 


THE HOSPITAL FOR 
EPILEPSY & PARALYSIS 


Maida Vale - .- ndon, W.9 


{ 


FIRE OFFICE 


LIMITED 


Head Office : 


50, Regent Street, London, W.1 


City Branch: 4, Lombard Street, E.C3 


ALL CLASSES OF FIRE, 
ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, 
MOTOR & GENERAL 
INSURANCE 


Telephone : REGENT 2012 
Telegrams: COUNTY FIRE, PICCY, LONDON 


Open up 
the Home Markets 


with a 


The “GESTETNER” is 
a most efficient office 
appliance able to pro- 
duce at will, yet auto- 
matically under the 
supervision of a junior 
employee ... all forms 
of sales letters, internal 
forms, plans and vari. 
ous kinds of printed 
Electrically operated Ream matter essential for 


Prints, .Counis and 


Automatically" stope when office and factory 
requisite quantity printed. 


120 copies per minute. ‘ 
BRITISH BUILT & BEST 


Send for our illustrated booklet 


| 


37, LUDGATE HILL, E.C.4 


Telephone—Holborn 6142 Branches throughout the World 
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Hotels, &c. Shipping 
ig Telephone: 211. Telegrams : P. & O. & BRITISH IND tae 

PDROMTWICHSPA. Park Hotel. Telephone: Droitwich38. 2 EA AUSTRALIA, 
= P. & O. = 

= shipcing Companies. 

RESHWATER.—Freshwater Bay Hotel, Freshwater, Isle = Addresses for all Passenger Business, P. & 0. House 
F of Wight. Telephone 47. = Leadenhall Street London, 

. or 

GOUTHWOLD. Swan Hotel. Telephone: 5. MONDON. Strect, 

GOUTHWOLD. Crown Hotel. Telephone: 53. Educational 


VERNON COURT HOTEL 


Newly Renovated. Bed, bath, breakfast from 10/6. 
"Phone, Water (h. & c.) in every room. Central heating throughout 


been offered to different candidates who studied at 
DAVIES’S, 5, Sussex Place, W.2, Padd. 3961/22, 
VACATION COURSE FROM DECEMBER 14-20th. 


The Llandudno Hydro 


LUXURY WITH ECONOMY 


The ideal centre for lovely Wales. Situated 
onthe promenade facing sea. Splendid accom- 
modation, cuisine and service. Reasonable 
terms. Beautiful Dining Room and Public 
Rooms. Comfortable Bed Rooms with hot and 
cold water. Famous for Medicinal and Plunge 
Baths. Lift to all floors. Tennis. Dancing. 
Ample Garage. 


Tariff on application to the Manageress, The Hydro, Llandudno 
Telephone : 6234 and 6235. 


Literary 
OURNALISM PAYS IF—Contributor 
‘teaches the one sound method. 


to 50 pa 
BM/TYPE, wor 


GONG. -POEMS, songs and musical compositions wanted 
for publication. Send MSS. Peter Derek Lid, 
Dept. 8.R., 108, Charing X Road, W.C.2. 


A SUCCESSFUL NOVELIST 


will give individual guidance to a keen writer whos 
work commands attention. 
Mr. J. DWYER, 
45, Hurstbourne Gdhs., Barking, E ssex 


several 


Also the 
BAR-LET 
PORTABLE 
fas, £6:8:0 INSOLL 


(Easy Payment Terms if desired.) 
Phone 4771. 


Published by the Proprietors, 


three only: 


carriages, one base thus serving for six different 
lengths; Ten Key Tabulator; Patented Ribbon 
Device, ensuring perfect alignment and impression. 


AR-LOCK (1925) CO. NOTTINGHAM, ENGLAND 


Al ts for the Stewie Areas: BRISTOL—20, Bridge Stree 
LEED aT South Parade, Phone 


Let your next machine be an English-made 
BAR-LOCK. 


efficient typing, all modern improvements and 


It has every feature essential to 


advantages exclusive to itself. Here are 


Instantly detachable and removable 


Write for full particulars 


R-LOCK 


LONDON AGENTS: 
& COMPANY, Southwark Street, S.E.1. Phone Hop 2033 


Swan A 


22265. BRADFORD—B. 171, 


‘WTON PUBLISHING 18—20, York Buildings, Adelphi (Telephone; Temple Bar 3157, 
two lines), in the Parish of St. sal, Ta the Gounty of nd, ted UCKLEY PRESS 
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